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FOREWORD 


It is hard to tell whether, in the long run, man is a fool or a sage. 

We all know that a nuclear war would mean the death, not only of the 
“two scorpions in a bottle,” but of all mankind. Yet, despite the repeated 
calls for peaceful coexistence, half of man’s efforts are being devoted to planning 
and preparing for the war that cannot happen. Sometimes it almost seems 
man’s inescapable destiny. 

But is it, though? 

Nineteen-sixty will bring the fifteenth anniversary of the end of World 
War Il. Fifteen years after the end of World War I was the year 1932. Then, 
the world-wide depression was at its very worst; the drop in international trade 
was bringing increasing unemployment in every country, and in Germany was 
paving the way for Hitler. 

Today, fifteen years after World War II, national economies throughout 
the world are more or less stable; GATT is working to bring down tariffs 
and to ease restrictions on imports; and the advanced nations are aiding the 
development of their more backward fellows. 

When one compares these two similar points in time, man would seem 
perhaps, to be not such a fool after all. Be that as it may, it is clear from 
the experience of the last two wars that th. pits into which he falls from time 
to time are getting progressively deeper. Should he fall into yet another, he 
will find it this time bottomless. The Editor 
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Basic Trends 


POLITICAL : 


The Socialist Split 


N October 18, 1959, the Japan Socialist Party split in two. The united 

party had lasted just four years, the first congress combining the old 

Left-Wing and Right-Wing Socialist Parties having been held on October 
14, 1955. 

Not once during those four years had the Socialist Party succeeded in 
gaining control of the government, and the two-party system in Japan had, 
in the long run, proved no more than a fiction. 

It seems extremely improbable, moreover, that Japan will see this system 
reappear again in the near future. The two parties formed by the split, both 
of which proclaim themselves Socialists, will almost certainly carry on a bitter 
struggle for some time to come. It seems more likely, in fact, that the 
Liberal-Democratic Party will also split in two again, so that there will be 
four, or possibly even more, smaller parties. The split in the Socialist Party 
was not merely the result of immediate emotions or past grudges, but of a 
deep-seated conflict of ideas, and since both sides are adopting a completely 
uncompromising, exclusive, attitude, no end to the struggle nor reunification 
of the Party is likely until one side or the other admits total defeat. 

It seems clear by now that Japan’s labor movement leaders and Socialists 
have still not emerged completely from their prewar stage of bloody internecine 
strife. The political reforms in Japan brought about by her defeat in the 
last war were not fought for and won by these people through their own 
efforts, on the basis of the lessons learnt and the experience accumulated 
through years of campaigning, but came, ready-made, from outside. Japan’s 
Socialists, in fact, would seem to have made no advances on their prewar 
outlook. This outlook—uncompromising, exclusive, overtheoretical, for- 
malistic and primitive in the extreme—seems to have been preserved just as it 
was in the days when it fought against the absolute imperial system. 

That this is so was clearly apparent in the “left-wing offensive” that 
was the direct cause of the recent Socialist split, and in the ideas and behavior 
of the “Labor-Farmer group” thai formed the motive force behind this offen- 
sive. These men seemed to be insisting on applying to the present-day Japan 
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Socialist Party's policies the class-struggle theories, imported directly from 
abroad, that they were taught in their young days—applying them moreover 
just as they stood, without modification. For them, the “class struggle” is 
absolute and paramount. Any compromise or parley with the conservatives 
is an act of betrayal. By such standards, even Soviet Prime Minister 
Khrushchev might seem to have been guilty of treachery in holding talks with 
President Eisenhower, the representative of a capitalist state. Yet they bitterly 
criticized Socialist Party Chairman Suzuki's action in meeting with Prime Min- 
ister Kishi at the conference of party heads which settled the problem of the 
Police Duties Execution Law in November, 1958; it was a piece of class 
treachery, they claimed, an action calculated to pour cold water on the 
developing struggle outside the Diet. In an age of moon rockets; an age when 
humanity itself—“classes” included—might face destruction at the pressing of 
a button; an age when, realizing all this, the heads of the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union were themselves exchanging visits in the attempt to avert war, the 
struggle of ideas within the Socialist Party was hopelessly old-fashioned. 
Socialist leaders like to rejoice the hearts of young union leaders by telling 
them that it would only need workers in two or three unions in key industries 
to go on strike for Japan’s industry to be thrown into confusion and an 
“eve-of-revolution” situation created. With this kind of idea and behavior 
holding sway in the Socialist Party, a split was hardly to be avoided. 

There is a saying in Japan that a fool only learns one thing all his 
life, and another that corresponds to the English “the child is fatt. © to the 
man.” ‘They are not without relevance to some of the Socialist Party's leaders 
and to the “Labor-Farmer group” referred to above. It is an interesting fact 
that the average age of these men is higher than that of the leaders of the 
conservative party. The theories that they imbibed together with their youth- 
ful ardor have, with the years, increasingly acquired the nature of unshakeable 
convictions, and the split in the Socialist Party, viewed in the light of the 
events that preceded it, would seem to have been more in the nature of an 
inevitable change. 

It is worthwhile here to glance back in more detail over the events 
leading up to the split. 

In three successive general elections—the general elections to the Lower 
House in May, 1958, the local elections of April, 1959, and the Upper House 
elections in June of the same year—the Socialist Party failed to make any 
gains. In the local and Upper House elections, in particular, there was a drop 
in the number of votes it won. In other words, it had come up against an 
absolute barrier while it still controlled only one-third of the seats in the 
Lower House. This was naturally a great blow for the Party, and, as was 
to be expected, there were strong demands from both within and without 
the Party for a fundamental overhaul of the Party’s policies. 

As to the nature of the required changes, however, opinion was divided 
into two diametrically opposed camps. One camp believed that, in order 
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to win in the elections, the Socialists must become a party capable of gaining 
the support of a wide section of the nation. The Party must stop letting itself 
be exploited by the unions. It must grow out of the stage at which every year, 
with monotonous regularity, its party congress indulges in excessive theorizing, 
repeating from the beginning all the old ideas about the class struggle. And, 
instead, it must get down to working out more practical policies for governing 
the real Japan of today. 

The other camp believed such ideas to be mistaken, in that they obscured 
the nature of the party, made people lose sight of the real goal—revolution— 
and so led the party on the road to decadence. The Party should develop a 
more thorough-going “class-consciousness” and “revolution-consciousness,” and 
should pursue its struggle more energetically than at present. It should effect 
a major reform of its organization in favor of a select minority of first-rate 
leaders, establish a “cell” organization, and make still more clear-cut its nature 
as an “advance guard.” The reins of government would never be handed 
over, but must be fought for. To believe that a conservative party might 
relinquish the reins of government to the Socialist Party smoothly and in a 
friendly fashion, through the medium of the Diet, was an empty dream and 
allowing oneself to be deceived by the enemy. 

These two opposing theories were referred to by the public at large as 
the “national party theory” and the “class party theory” respectively. Outside 
the Party proper, opinion was overwhelmingly strong in favor of a “national 
party.” The general public, it is safe to say, has been feeling perplexed about 
present-day politics. Most of the people do not want “revolution.” The 
political action they looked for in the Socialist Party was something much 
more immediate and practical—to clean up politics and put the nation’s gov- 
ernment on a new basis different from the corruption and excessive emphasis 
on money and vested interests in evidence under the present conservative 
regime. This demand, while it formed the basis on which the idea of a 
“national party” rested, also explained at the same time why the Socialist 
Party, dragged along as it was in the wake of Sdhy6 (the General Council 
of Japanese Labor Unions) and constantly toying with revolutionary theories, 
met with repeated defeats in the elections. 

Within the Party, however, the reverse opinion, calling for a class party, 
grew stronger every day. This was a result of the situation within the Socialist 
Party and of the special circumstances involved in elections in Japan, and is 
hardly likely to be appreciated properly by an outsider. The fact is, that 
political parties in Japan—both the Liberal-Democratic Party and the Socialist 
Party—harbor a large number of factions within themselves. (Possibly this is 
the fault of having too many people in too small a country.) Be that as it 
may, in the case of the Socialist Party these factions vie with each other in 
tying up with the labor unions. It is, in another sense, a continual struggle 
to get more funds and votes from the labor unions. In Japan, elections take 
an excessive amount of money. Possibly this is because democracy in Japan, 
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coming as it did from outside, is still immature, but the effect at any rate is 
to put the Socialists under the thumb of the labor unions and the conservatives 
under that of the business world. Under this system, the individual factions 
within the parties vie with each other in strengthening their connections with 
the sources of the funds. 

Séhy6, the union most given to political struggles, is under the in- 
fluence of the “Labor-Farmer group,” which derives its ideas from Marxism. 
The contempt for the Diet and emphasis on campaigns outside parliament 
which are preached by the “Labor-Farmer group” are doubtless pleasing to the 
union leaders because of the way they make Diet members play second fiddle. 
By imperceptible stages, thus, the Socialist Party's “new policies” got removed 
from what the majority of the public hoped for and increasingly fell in step 
with the unions and the “Labor-Farmer group.” 

This trend manifested itself in acute form in the discussion as to whether 
Nishio Suehiro should be expelled from the Party or not. The Party’s left 
wing, egged on by Séhyé, consolidated in an attack on Nishio, leader of the 
advocates of a “national party,” and even succeeded in having his expulsion 
from the Party discussed, on the grounds that his behavior infringed party 
regulations. As a result, the three-day Party congress that opened on Septem- 
ber 16, 1959, ignored the question of finding a new set of policies and plunged 
instead into a turmoil over the expulsion of Nishio. A number of right- 
wing members known as the Nishio faction, finding themselves too hard- 
pressed, refused to attend the congress. In this way, the Socialist Party took 
the first step toward a split in its ranks. 

One month later, on October 16, a party congress was held in an 
attempt to put things right, but it was too late. On October 18, the Nishio 
faction declared its resolve to leave the Socialist Party, and 33 Diet members 
seceded from the Party, announcing their intention of establishing a new party 
based on the idea of “democratic socialism.” Their declared aim is to work 
for a socialist society while maintaining at the same time respect for parlia- 
mentary government and the rules of democracy. 

A large number of the public are in sympathy with this policy. Mr. 
Nishio himself has declared that “though we are a minority group in the 
Party, we are a majority where support from the public is concerned.” The 
new “democratic-socialist” party is due formally to come into existence in 
January, 1960, which will give other members of the Socialist Party’s right 
wing time to join its ranks. 

What of the new party's possibilities in the future? Any prediction 
here is extremely difficult, but it seems safe to say that it will grow consider- 
ably. There is a large segment of the public which is dissatisfied with both 
the Liberal-Democratic and Socialist Parties, and there is indubitably room 
for a new party to expand. The thing to remember here, though, is that this 
expansion depends on the Liberal-Democratic and Socialist Parties remaining 
just as they are at present. 
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The Socialist Party, beyond doubt, is showing an inclination to make 
a turn to the right. Under the influence of the blow dealt it by the split, it 
shows signs of beginning to get back onto the course proper to it. Some 
members are beginning to feel seriously that the Party cannot carry on as at 
present. Liberal-Democrats, too, are beginning to have doubts about the way 
their Party is doing things. In these ways, the new party has brought a breath 
of fresh air to the Japanese political world. If, however, the Socialist Party 
should work hard to make itself more steady and dependable as a party, and 
if the Liberal-Democratic Party should at the same time be stimulated by the 
new party into embarking on a “new conservatism,” then the new party’s 
raisons d’étre would be considerably diminished. It is possible, this means, 
that the new party could disappear once more after having fulfilled the 
eminently worthwhile political task of making both the Liberal-Democratic 
and the Socialist Parties turn over a new leaf. 

Judging merely from the situation as it stands at present, the new party 
stands fair to enjoy a minor boom. Political commentators are almost all in 
favor of the new party, and it has another source of strength in the support 
of academic groups within the “Democratic-Socialist League,” the “Society for 
the Study of Social Thought” and other such organizations. It is one at- 
tractive feature, at least, of the present stagnant political world in Japan that 
a progressive party rooted in parliamentarianism should put in an appearance. 
The prospect lying before the new party is, indeed, a broad one. Whether 
it will succeed or not, however, is a question to which only time—say, six 
months or a year—can give the answer. 


ECONOMIC : 


Crisis in the Coal Industry 


INCE the beginning of 1959 the general economic trend in Japan has been 
S upward, and at present businessmen are enjoying a tremendous boom. 
The Government estimates that the rate of economic growth for fiscal 
1959 (April, 1959, to March, 1960) will be no less than 11%. In the midst 
of good times, however, the coal-mining industry is undergoing a critical de- 
pression, and rehabilitation in this field has become not only a serious economic 
question, but a social problem as well. 
Japanese coal production, which totaled 52,000,000 tons in fiscal 1957, 
decreased to 49,000,000 tons in 1958 and is expected to fall to 48,000,000 tons 
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this year. The decrease is due to deliberate curtailment; sales are off, and 
stockpiles are alarmingly high. In August, 1959, the mining firms had a stock- 
pile of about 6,000,000 tons on their hands, and the largest users were thought 
to have another 5,000,000 tons. 

At first the rise in stockpiles was explained as a simple result of the 
recent recession, but the failure of reserves to decrease despite the return of 
prosperity (e.g., an expected 24% increase in industrial and mining produc- 
tion during the current year) makes it clear that the trouble lies deeper. The 
truth is that bad sales and large stockpiles in the coal business are caused by 
an energy revolution—Japanese manufacturers are gradually switching from 
coal to heavy oil, which is cheaper. This change is the basic factor behind 
the coal crisis. 

In the Tokyo-Yokohama industrial area, which is distant from the prin- 
cipal mining centers, the cost of one ton of first-grade coal (6,200 calories) is 
about ¥6,000 ($16.67), which is from 10% to 15% more than the cost of an 
equivalent amount of heavy oil. In an attempt to protect the coal industry, 
the Government has not only placed restrictions on the construction of 
heavy oil boilers, but has limited the amount of foreign currency available 
for oil imports. Despite these measures, however, use of petroleum has become 
more widespread, and consumption of coal has failed to increase. Unless min- 
ing firms manage to icduce the price of their product to a competitive level, 
this trend promises to become even stronger. Manufacturers are aircady com- 
plaining about the restrictions on petroleum, and when the current laws expire 
next fall, there is sure to be strong opposition to their renewal. 

The price of coal, unfortunately, refuses to come down. One reason 
is that the 260,000 workers in this industry produce only about 14 tons per 
month per man. Obviously there is need for a rationalization program in 
which excess personnel would be transferred into different fields. Though 
costly, technical improvements such as the digging of vertical mines are also 
being considered, but they will be meaningless unless accompanied by a reduc- 
tion in the number of laborers. For complete rationalization it would be 
necessary to close inefficient mines, and this would cause unemployment. 

The Coal Miners’ Union (Tanré) is opposed not only to the dismissal 
of workers, but to the transfer of personnel as well, and this union is one of 
the most important ones in the large, leftist Séhyd (General Council of Japa- 
nese Labor Unions) organization. Continual strikes and adamant opposition 
to management have prevented reductions in the price of coal, despite the fact 
that the need for them is widely recognized. 

One reason for the stubbornness of the union is that the Government 
has not yet taken measures to guarantee relief and re-employment to workers 
laid off. It is estimated that in order for coal to compete with petroleum, 
coal production would have to be cut to about 30,000,000 tons annually by 
rationalization, and this would automatically mean that around 100,000 laborers 
would be thrown out of work. The Government is going to set up an Associa- 
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tion for the Protection of Displaced Mine Workers and is preparing to spend 
¥700,000,000 on a program of vocational re-training, but it will probably be 
necessary also to expand the unemployment insurance and public works pro- 
grams, and so far concrete plans for such expansion have not appeared. Another 
difficulty is the determinedly leftist attitude of the union, which argues, super- 
ficially enough, that the failure of the mining companies would not put an 
end to coal mining, but would simply lead to the nationalization of the mines. 
The union’s refusal to accept a reduction in the number of workers has blocked 
the way to a settlement of the crisis by peaceful labor-management talks and 
has created a situation in which force is pitted against force. The future of 
the coal industry does not look bright. 

Coal supplies about 35% of Japan’s demand for energy. Of the re- 
mainder, 39% is supplied with electricity, and 20% with petroleum. The 
relative importance of coal will doubtless decrease as the use of petroleum 
spreads, but since Japan produces very little crude petroleum, the coal indus- 
try will doubtless not cease to be important. Consequently, it is essential that 
some way be found of settling the labor question and at the same time reducing 
the price of coal. Various methods for expanding the demand for coal—crea- 
tion of coal-chemical facilities, underground conversion of coal to gas, and the 
use of low-quality coal in electric generators—are under consideration, but so 
far there have been no concrete results. In the final analysis, the Japanese 
coal industry is experiencing in an acute form the same difficulties that are 
plaguing the coal business all over the world as a result of an energy revolution. 


Toward Free Trade 


INCE last year the various measures taken by European nations to free 

S their trade and currency have given new weight to the question of freeing 

Japan’s trade. The matter is being discussed both here and abroad, and at 

the GATT General Conference in Tokyo last October there were repeated 

demands for a relaxation of Japanese import and currency controls. Under 

such pressure, the Japanese Government announced that it would take steps 
to hasten the freeing of trade. 

At present Japan maintains a strict budget for foreign currency and limits 
imports by means of foreign exchange controls. There is a system of automatic 
approval for the importation of some items, but these account for only 30% 
of the foreign currency budget, and imports of such important items as cotton, 
wool, petroleum, sugar, and rice are still subject to government allocation. 

One reason for the currency and trade controls is that in the postwar 
period Japan has been troubled chronically by a lack of foreign reserves and 
by deficits in the international account. As late as May, 1957, the reserve sank 
below $500,000,000—a critically low figure considering that the scale of imports 
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was about $2,500,000,000 annually—and the memory of this foreign currency 
pinch is still fresh. In the succeeding two years, however, the economy has 
recovered, and in October, 1959, the foreign reserve exceeded $1,260,000,000, 
with imports running to around $3,000,000,000. This is a relatively high level, 
and it would be difficult to argue that concern over the trade balance warrants 
the continuation of foreign exchange controls in their present form. 

On the other hand, there is a second reason for the controls, which is 
that they are needed to implement domestic industrial policy. Japanese farm 
products are too expensive to compete with imported goods, and they are 
being protected by foreign exchange regulations. Furthermore, since the 
Japanese textile industry is overexpanded and is constantly threatened by 
overproduction, controls on the import of cotton are employed to keep output 
at the proper level. In brief, the control system is such an important part 
of the Government’s industrial program that the abandonment of controls 
would have a serious effect on the domestic economy. This is the reason why 
the Government hesitates to adopt a free-trade policy despite the recovery of 
the foreign reserve fund. 

We are fast reaching a stage, however, where the advance of the inter- 
national economy will not permit the continuation of foreign exchange controls 
for domestic reasons. Furthermore, there is some danger that the industries now 
enjoying protection will gradually become even less able to compete in the 
international field. Consequently, it would probably be the best policy for 
Japan to free her trade, to import materials freely at international prices, and 
to do her best to stand up against foreign competition. In actual fact, the 
movement toward free trade is gaining momentum, and in the near future 
there is likely to be a sweeping relaxation of controls. 

When this happens, Japan hopes that regulations discriminating against 
Japanese goods will be abolished by other countries. At present, fourteen 
members of the GATT organization are discriminating against Japanese pro- 
ducts under the terms of Article 35, and in addition both Italy and West 
Germany are guilty of discrimination. If this situation persists, it will be 
impossible to increase Japanese exports to a satisfactory level. Japan recognizes 
the need for lifting her own limitations on imports, but at the same time she 
must insist upon equal treatment in international markets. 

The first step in the freeing of Japanese trade will be the abolition of 
regulations discriminating against the dollar. Until now, ten items, including 
pig iron, scrap iron, soybeans, and beef tallow have been on the automatic- 


approval list when purchased from non-dollar countries, but on the allocation 
list when purchased from the dollar sphere. At the recent GATT meeting, 
the representatives of both the United States and Canada demanded revision 
of this inequality, and as a result the Japanese Government has promised to 
comply by September, 1960. 

The next step will be to expand the number of items that may be 
purchased and the amount of money that may be spent under the automatic- 
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approval system. The proportion of the foreign currency budget accounted 
for by the automatic approval list should be increased from 30% to 50% or 
60%, and important items such as cotton, wool, and oil should gradually be 
included in this list. 

Finally, there will arise the question of freeing not only raw materials, 
but finished goods such as machinery and automobiles. In recent years Japan 
has begun to export automobiles to the United States, but American automo- 
biles are still on the list of allocated imports, and only a very few can be 
brought in annually. The quota should gradually be increased, and although 
it may take a very long time to remove controls entirely, that should be the 
final goal. 

The road toward free trade is not going to be an easy one, but it is the 
road which Japan must follow in order to enhance the international position 
of her industry. There is little doubt but that the Government will hencefor- 
ward advance rapidly toward a free-trade policy. 


SOCIAL: 


Off to the Mountains 


KATMANDU, November 7 (UPI)—Thirty-two members of the 
Japanese expedition to the 23,440-foot Gauri Sanker Peak in 
Eastern Nepal Himalaya were feared buried under an avalanche. 


HIS cable, wired from Katmandu, the capital of Nepal, was naturally given 
. great prominence in the Japanese press, and came as a very great shock 
to those connected with the expedition. To everyone's relief, it was 
found three days later that the reports of disaster were completely unfounded 
and that all the expedition’s members were safe. 

It happened, though, that this alarming report came just at a time 
when the public in Japan was already showing great concern over the question 
of climbing mishaps. It will be remembered, too, that in October, 1959, in 
the same Nepalese Himalayas, an international women’s climbing expedition 
trying to climb Cho Oyu (26,950 feet) was overtaken by an avalanche and 
Mrs. Cogan, its leader, and two others killed. 

In Japan, mid-October saw six university students surrender their young 
lives on a 10,000-foot peak as a result of a sudden change in the weather. This 
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disaster served to focus public attention afresh on the question of mountaineer- 
ing and its dangers. 


Such alpine tragedies have persisted ever since mountaineering first began. 
To take the European Alps alone, there are already countless episodes of 
disaster which have become, as it were, “classics.” In the “golden age” of 
mountaineering, even the most tragic accident was viewed as a kind of romantic 
epic and its details have been told and retold to this day. Nowadays, however, 
mountain-climbing has been popularized, and even in Switzerland and similar 
spots the local authorities are at their wit’s end because of the frequency of 
accidents. Japan of course is the same, and climbing accidents are gradually 
becoming the target of severe public criticism. 

In Japan, all the elements necessary to make mountaineering popular 
are present from the start. First, and most obviously, there are suitable moun- 
tain playgrounds to be found at innumerable places throughout the country. 
Since the 12,360-foot Mt. Fuji is the highest peak in the land, Japan’s moun- 
tains cannot match the European Alps, nor, unfortunately, are there any 
glaciers. Even so, they permit, depending on the season, a whole variety of 
climbing, both difficult and easy. The second feature of Japan’s mountains 
is the extreme ease with which they can be approached. Since a night train 
will take you right to the foot of the mountains by the next morning, Japan 
can surely be called a comparative paradise for the climber. Thirdly, there 
are any number of organizations for would-be alpinists—not only alpine 
clubs in the universities, but private clubs organized by groups of enthusiasts 
or by fellow-workers in offices and factories. It is easy, thus, for the beginner 
to get instruction. Fourthly, nowadays good, domestically-produced moun- 
taineering equipment is readily available—so much so, in fact, that Japanese 
equipment has put up an extremely good showing even on expeditions to the 
Himalayas. 

It is, then, extremely simple in Japan to take up mountaineering. The 
expenses involved, too, are well within the reach of the ordinary salaried 
worker's purse. However, while this accessibility makes mountain-climbing 
a popular sport, it also has the less desirable effect of increasing the number 
of victims claimed by the mountains. Let us take as one example Tanigawa- 
dake which, as with all Japan’s mountains, is easy of access from the town. 
If one leaves Tokyo by night train, one gets there before dawn and can enjoy 
the whole day on the slopes. The mountain is less than 6,000 feet high which, 
in a country with over ten peaks of 10,000 feet or more, makes it in no sense 
a top-ranker. Nevertheless, the cliffs on its eastern face are an attraction for 
climbers. The trouble is, that the young people who tackle the steep cliff- 
faces have come by night train and have not had enough sleep. This, com- 
bined with the sudden changes in the weather that occur at times and 
inadequate experience on the part of many of the climbers themselves, sends 
the accident rate sky-high. 





Basic Trends ll 


That Tanigawa-dake is particularly bad is shown by the fact that during 
the one year preceding June, 1958, 28 out of a national total of 108 mishaps 
occurred on this one peak. Since the mountain is popular not only for 
rock-climbing but also for ski mountaineering in winter, the prefectural police 
headquarters and five local governing bodies in the area have recently co- 
operated to form a Mountain Disaster Council, which will put accident 
prevention and rescue activities on an organized basis. 

Anyone who goes to any terminal station in one of the big towns at 
night at any week-end during the mountaineering season must be astonished 
at the enormous number of young men and women on their way to the moun- 
tains. Mountains like Tanigawa-dake, being admirable as week-end playgrounds, 
are besieged by swarms of office-workers determined to get the last ounce of 
pleasure out of their holiday. The result is more accidents. 

On the other hand, the students who can enjoy longer vacations and 
make for the ten-thousanders in the central mountain range, rather farther 
off, that is known as the Japan Alps, act in accordance with schedules drawn 
up by university alpine clubs and similar organizations. Not a few of them 
are trying to accumulate experience hoping to fulfil their dream of, one day, 
climbing the great Himalayas themselves. Their training is correspondingly 
strict, and technically also a high level is demanded of them. 

During the 1958-59 season, however, members of university alpine clubs 
of this type met with such a succession of mishaps that they too began to 
attract public attention. The worst month was December, 1958, when members 
of the mountaineering clubs from first Keio then Waseda Universities—both 
with a long tradition of climbing behind them—were overtaken by avalanches. 
Both universities lost four students killed in these accidents. Following this, 
two Nihon University students were killed. All these accidents took place 
around the Hodaka group of peaks. 

More recently, in October, 1959, eight climbers, including members of 
the Tokyo University Alpine Club, met with disaster on the slopes of th's 
same Hodaka. The result of this fresh disaster, coming as it did at the very 
beginning of a new winter season, was to provoke an outburst of criticism 
against mountain-climbing as it is carried on in Japan. 

The criticisms made by the public would not seem to have thrown any 
particularly new light on the subject. Whenever some accident occurs in the 
mountains, the same things that have always been said in the past are repeated 
once more—that is all. One difference, though, is that since the climbing 
population is many times greater than in prewar times, the section of the 
public which is actually exposed to such criticism is quite large. Even before 
the war, people who were considered excellent climbers occasionally lost their 
lives in the mountains, but the public, instead of criticizing them for careless- 
ness, blamed things on the power of the mountains and the violence of aature. 
Mountaineering today, though, has been popularized beyond recognition. As 
a result, a whole number of new causes of mishaps have been added to the 
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list—in particular, extremely elementary causes such as lack of experience and 
inadequate preparation. 

Before the war, climbing in the difficult season when the snow is settling, 
and scaling peaks via extremely dangerous variation routes, was restricted to 
comparative veterans. Today, there are many accidents caused by people with- 
out adequate experience trying to scale mountains in this way. In the Swiss 
Alps, too, it is reported, a rush of amateurs has sent up the accident rate and 
crvated a bad headache for those concerned with rescue work. Everywhere 
is the same, in fact. 

Last autumn, the police headquarters in Nagano Prefecture, which in- 
cludes the Japan Alps in the zone under its control, tried to cut down accidents 
by collecting together the accounts of people who had had mishaps and pub- 
lishing them in a booklet entitled “For Would-Be Mountaineers.” The booklet 
includes accounts by the parents, companions, and leaders of the young victims, 
as well as excerpts from diaries and memos left by the victims themselves. 
Particularly moving is an appeal for more consideration for mothers in the 
form of a lament by five mothers for the children they have lost. 

Even before this, a producer of instructional films had made a film 
called Disaster—shot at the actual scene of such an accident near the Tanigawa- 
dake mentioned above—as a kind of warning to climbers. For all such warn- 
ings, though—possible deliberately ignoring them?—young people still flock 
to the mountains as ever. It is almost impossible to calculate just how many 
people, skiers included, will go to the snow-clad slopes this winter. 

What is the meaning of this phenomenon, then? Though it is true that 
so-called “mountaineering” and “mountain-craft” were introduced from the 
West, and from Britain in particular, yet they seem to appeal to something 
basic in the Japanese outlook, to the peculiarly Japanese love for immersing 
themselves in the midst of nature. The mountains are an ideal spot for using 
up the energy of youth in a healthy fashion, moreover, and it is difficult to 
condemn them out of hand. 

The question, therefore, is the need for some organization that will 
give these young people the proper guidance in their activities, and to give 
some proper focus to rescue activities in the remote event of an accident. In 
particular, the state and local governing bodies ought to make more serious 
efforts to see that the rescuing of victims of mountaineering disasters can be 
carried out more efficiently than at present. Moreover, as things are at the 
moment, every train at week-ends during the season is packed full with climbers 
and skiers. There is just no way of curbing the flow. In fact, the National 
Railways and local travel agencies are guilty of spurring it on through adver- 
tisements and the like urging people to “go to the mountains.” Consideration 
for the safety of all these masses, however, seems to be conspicuously lacking. 
Cooperation among the organizations concerned is not yet sufficiently developed 
to take care of such things—a failing which exists not only where mountain- 
climbing is concerned, but throughout Japanese society as a whole. 
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A Dialogue on Peaceful Coexistence 


Rya Shintard 


Time: One day in November, 1959 
Place: Tokyo 


A. Well, it’s two months by now since Khrushchev’s visit to America. 
It should be possible soon to get it in its proper perspective. 

B. Yes. Mind you, not all the repercussions of a visit like that can 
become apparent in just two month:;, but I do think the kind of atmosphere 
that’s developed during that period is an important question—in its bearing 
on the world situation as a whole, that is. The shifts in our own feelings here 
can, I suppose, be included as part of that situation too. Assuming that’s so, 
I'd say—looking at things now, two months after the event—that it’s producing 
a change in many different aspects of world problems—and I mean a funda- 
mental change. 

A. Khrushchev does it again, eh? 

B. No, I don’t think it has anything to do with Khrushchev’s political 
power or ability. Khrushchev’s visit is no more than a reflection of the present 
involved world relationships, and it’s rather off the mark to say that it repre- 
sents, say, an achievement for Khrushchev, or the skill of America in creating 
the opportunity for the visit, or a victory for Macmillan for setting events in 
train in the first place. There were, surely, deeper forces at work behind it. 

A. You mean, at any rate, that things have been tending to look 
brighter during the past two months? 

B. At the moment, I’m convinced that’s so. 

A. That's interesting. It’s nice to hear something cheerful, at least. 
Now what about the American public’s feelings toward Khrushchev during 
and after the visit? The news from America at the time suggested that many 
different shades of feeling were all mixed up together. I wonder whether 
it’s still the same. 


B. It’s hard to tell what’s happened since. Newspapers never get 
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round to telling us what happened after the event. Not till something else 
happens, at least. A thing that interested me was the way Khrushchev, that 
wonderful character actor, didn’t plug his particular role in a consistent manner 
but went through what seemed a whole set of mystifying changes. As a result, 
though he talked wherever he went on his usual theme of peaceful coexistence, 
the more he laid stress on it the more the American public seemed to grow 
wary of it. This was something all reports from the West agreed on. 

A. I suppose that’s true. At the same time, though, they said that 
one effect of Khrushchev’s visit was to make the American public more deeply 
determined than before that no world war must be allowed again, and also 
that they'd at last begun to believe the Soviet Union doesn’t want to start a 
war either. Does that mean the reports were contradictory, I wonder? 

B. No, it doesn’t. The problem seems to be a single one, but I 
suspect it’s nearer the truth to say that the American public did, in fact, react 
to the visit in these two different ways. Without reconciling the two aspects. 
That's interesting in itself, I feel. 

A. What exactly do you mean by that, now? 

B. In the first place, there’s surely nothing at all surprising in the 
American public’s wariness of talk of peaceful coexistence. Of course, this 
is not only true of Americans—you're the same, I’m sure, and so am I. For 
so long, the idea of peaceful coexistence as such has seemed so obvious—almost 
over-obvious—that nowadays when someone goes out of his way to stress it 
it rings false somehow. 

Again, considered as a doctrine, peaceful coexistence would be a natural 
idea and not in the least strange coming from the free nations. Marxism, 
though, or the kind of ideas controlling the government of the Soviet Union 
at the moment, have always postulated the existence of opposing forces. The 
desire to get rid of or to conquer the antagonist has always been the driving 
force behind their work, and they have always been ready to adopt any 
strategems necessary in order to achieve this aim. 

Particularly where capitalism and the capitalist countries are concerned, 
they have always pictured these as far more formal and stereotyped than they 
actually are, and have always acted on the idea that the time would come 
when they themselves would destroy the other side. It follows then, that 
when people like that start talking about peaceful coexistence, it goes against 
the grain with people in the liberal camp and they think they smell a strategic 
rat somewhere. My way of arguing may seem terribly conventional, but I 
think it’s only inevitable that the people of the West should be governed in 
their approach to the question by such feelings. 

A. Of course it is. The fact that peaceful coexistence really was 
used for strategic purposes, in the past at least, is surely backed up by actual 
events isn’t it? 

B. That's what I feel, too. Of course, the word “coexistence” is 
not a monopoly of Khrushchev’s, even in the Soviet Union. Lenin referred to 
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it himself, and so did Stalin. The shade of meaning has differed in each case. 
Stalin’s most famous remark on the subject was in December, 1927, at the 
fifteenth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party, when he said: “Relations 
between us and the capitalist countries are based on the hypothesis that coex- 
istence of the two opposing systems is possible.” In this case, though, the 
expression “opposing” still sounds far stronger than anything he might intend 
by the word “coexistence” in the same proposition. 

From around this time, the idea of coexistence at last extended out of 
the realms of theory into those of practical diplomacy. During World War 
II, one might say, this idea of coexistence was, in one sense and in one sphere, 
put into practice, and even after the war it was still pushed to the fore on 
occasions. 

Even so, the concept of “opposing systems” was at times more strongly 
in evidence than that of coexistence. Quite apart from the ever-lowered “Iron 
Curtain,” such barefaced moves in the cold war as the Berlin blockade can 
only suggest that, even for Stalin himself, the word “coexistence” had absolutely 
no positive meaning. No wonder the West just goggled whenever talk of 
“peaceful coexistence” came up. 

A. That was certainly so in the past. 

B. Malenkov, Stalin’s direct successor, put forward in the names of 
Lenin and Stalin the “principle that coexistence and peaceful competition 
over a long period are possible between the two differing systems, capitalism 
and socialism.” This thesis was far milder than that put forward by Stalin 
in 1927. The contradictions that the previous thesis had embodied within 
itself are much less in evidence here; “opposing” has given way to “differing,” 
and the word “peaceful competition”—which smacks very little of Marxism— 
has put in an appearance. Even so, at this time Malenkov’s own Communist 
Party still criticized him when he said that in another world war one side or 
the other would be destroyed. He should correct it, they insisted, to “the 
capitalistic system would be destroyed.” One feels, in fact, that even the “long 
period” of which Malenkov spoke was itself in some way limited. 

A. When you put it like this, one realizes what an extraordinary 
career the word coexistence has had, doesn’t one? 

B. It was the year 1956, without doubt, that saw the phrase “peaceful 
coexistence” come properly to the fore: from the time when, at the celebrated 
twentieth Communist Party Congress, Stalin, hitherto considered an inviolable 
authority, was criticized from the very lips of the authority of the day. Parallel 
with these criticisms of Stalin, there came talk of “liberalization” at home and 
of “peaceful coexistence” abroad. Even after this, though, one was sometimes 
made to wonder if peaceful coexistence had perhaps been called off after all. 
For example, there was the demand last year that Berlin should be made an 
open city. This Berlin question is still smoldering even now. 

A. All this means, then, that from the West's point of view it’s a 
kind of double-edged policy—you turn on the heat from one side and from 
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the other you send a cool breeze to stop the situation getting overheated and 
flaring up. 

B. That's more or less it. You can see a direct reflection of the way 
the West has reacted in the fact that it’s always referred to such .alk of peaceful 
coexistence as the “peace offensive.” 

Now, during his recent visit to America, Khrushchev rattled on endlessly 
about this same peaceful coexistence. This time, though, it was straight from 
the horse’s mouth, as it were. The same words when broadcast from Moscow 
had reached Western ears through a kind of fog, but now they came from 
the lips of someone they could actually see in front of them. The impression 
was inevitably different. 

Even so, Khrushchev made no attempt to conceal, even before the 
American people, his belief in the ultimate victory of Communism. This 
may sound strange at first, but if one puts the two ideas together, it just means 
that, though the two sides coexist peacefully, Communism will win in the end. 
It’s in no way contradictory as far as the words go. There’s nothing to it, in 
fact, for a man from the West would say just the same thing in reverse: 
“Fine, let’s coexist peacefully, since liberalism will win in the end at any rate.” 
There’s not a scrap of difference here between the East and the West. 

So to my way of thinking, if only Khrushchev had explained it in this 
way—"“You on your side are probably sure you'll win too, so can’t we let it 
go at that?”—the American public’s antagonism to peaceful coexistence would 
have been a little less than it was. In practice, when Khrushchev at a Washing- 
ton press conference replied to questions about his statement that the Soviet 
Union would “bury America,” although he gave a full and completely serious 
explanation, his theories still showed signs of crudeness—like those of a student 
fresh from studying Communism. He did it according to formula, as it were. 
Then in the end, at Los Angeles, repetition of the same question made him 
angry—but that was the fault of Mayor Ross. The talk about burying was 
in no way a threat—it was only a case of the rigidity of theory traditional in 
the Soviet Union. The Americans, of course, had failed to realize this, but 
there would have been no trouble in the first place if Khrushchev on his side 
had been a little less stereotyped and shown a little more flexibility in his 
approach. 

A. Yes, I see....As Khrushchev went around America, in other 
words, his head was full of the same theories he used when talking in Moscow. 
He had not yet made the attempt to acclimatize them to American soil. 

B. I think so. As a result, it was only natural the American people 
should suspect that his repeated calls for peaceful coexistence concealed some 
strategic aims. 

On the other hand, when that same Khrushchev in that same America 
declared that another world war would cover the earth with deadly radioactive 
fallout, his words carried no suspicious overtones, and made a direct appeal 
to the hearts of the American people. It is just this threat to the world that 
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ought, really, to be forming the objective basis for the Soviet Union's calls 
for peaceful coexistence today. What the Americans probably feel about it, 
though, is that the two things don’t fit together properly yet, like the two 
images on a double exposure in photography. 

A. So it’s partly the Soviet Union’s responsibility, then? 

B. Yes, because the attitude they've taken so far has forced the other 
side into such an interpretation. But there’s another possible way of looking 
at things, too. The Soviet Union’s ideas about peaceful coexistence have 
gradually changed and progressed, it seems to me. The idea of coexistence, 
hitherto all wrapped up with considerations of policy and strategy, has gradual- 
ly shaken itself free from these outer layers—or rather, it’s been forced to 
cast them off. In other words, a situation has arisen, willy-nilly, which has 
made peaceful coexistence on an international scale imperative, and not just 
possible. The extraordinarily rapid development of military technique is 
gradually bringing home to people the fact that it’s a choice between coexistence 
and coannihilation. The frighteningly rapid technical advances made recently 
have inevitably made the organizational aspects of human society, which have 
always tended to lag stubbornly behind such technical advances, start to 
change at the same rapid pace. 

The technical advances, of course, have by now already gone beyond 
the decisive point. Dr. Linus Pauling, the American Nobel Prize winner, has 
said that America alone already has ten times the amount of nuclear weapons 
required to exterminate humanity, and the Soviet Union five times. This 
fact by itself means that, objectively viewed, world war ought already to have 
been put outside the realm of possibility forever. 

Unfortunately, though, human beings are very self-willed. As a result, 
in any society organized by human beings, whether it be a single state or the 
world itself, nothing can ever be decided by such objective considerations 
alone. One can’t be sure until one has gone round asking individuals’ opinions, 
sounding out countries’ ideas and, in particular, finding out what those national 
leaders who keep a strong rein on their governments are thinking. Such a way 
of going about things is stupid when you think about it objectively, but it’s 
all due to man’s self-will and the way he bandies it about in the name of the 
organization. 

A. So the question is, then, how many times in actual practice they 
ought to sound out each other’s feelings in that way, eh? 

B. In 1955, the leaders of Britain, the U.S., France and the Soviet 
Union at their meeting in Geneva affirmed before the world that another 
world war would be pointless, and issued a declaration to that effect. Even 
so, this was not convincing enough. That was one of the things that made 
it worthwhile, then, for Americans to see and hear Khrushchev with their own 
eyes and ears—which would fulfil the double purpose of letting them see just 
what Khrushchev's intentions really were, and through this of tightening up 
their own resolve. The same thing could be said of Eisenhower's coming visit 
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to the Soviet Union and its effect on the outlook of the Soviet masses. It’s a 
long-winded way of expressing it, but this is what is meant by progress. 

A. This progress—it never seems to get anywhere definite, does it? 

B. No, it doesn’t. Progress and getting somewhere aren't the same. 
You know all this already, of course, but the invention of explosives made 
war between minor feudal lords and within national boundaries impossible. 
This eventually made possible independent national and multi-national states 
of the kind we see today. But this didn’t happen all at once. There was 
progress all the time, but it was a long while before people got anywhere 
definite. What's more, the history of explosives from their invention to their 
final form took many centuries. With atomic energy, though, it’s taken almost 
no time since it was first released for it to reach the final stage as a military 
weapon. If the world is any longer in getting “somewhere definite,” every- 
body knows only too well what will happen. Unless we get a move on, stop 
just “progressing,” and actually get somewhere, it'll be all up with us. It’s 
progress consciously aimed at getting somewhere what's wanted. 

A. It’s rather difficult to decide, though, what exactly constitutes 
getting somewhere. Would you say that if we got to the point where people 
really seemed to be doing something toward achieving the complete disarma- 
ment proposed by Khrushchev we should have got somewhere? 

B. That's about it. Either way, complete disarmament obviously 
won't be possible unless there’s some startling change in the present relations 
between the nations of the world—unless the present world setup is changed 
into something quite different from what it is at present. However, if com- 
plete disarmament is to be achieved eventually, it’s necessary to make the 
way smooth in preparation for it. To do so, the most important thing is not 
to let peaceful coexistence, now it’s at last shaking off its strategical wrappings, 
get stuck where it is, but to keep it moving forward. To do this, I feel, is up 
to the West. 

A. To the West....yes, you said earlier, didn’t you, that the idea 
of peaceful coexistence is most at home in a political and economic system 
based on freedom. 

B. Well, don't you think so? Liberalism, surely, is the system that, 
par excellence, gives concrete expression to peaceful coexistence. Under an 
absolute dictatorship of the Communist Party, no party opposed to the system 
is allowed to exist, nor is the individual allowed to express any views opposed to 
the system. Why, conditions are even imposed on the way novels are written! 
In a democratic country, though, not only can the individual, of course, ex- 
press freely any opinion he wishes, but in many countries even the Communist 
Party is allowed to exist, although in its theories and policies alike it may 
completely reject the prevailing system in that country. This is what is known 
as tolerance—an attitude to life, incidentally, that requires a considerably ad- 
vanced humanity of outlook. It is at the same time the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the democratic countries and the strength of their systems. So it 
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follows, doesn’t it, that peaceful coexistence is really only natural and appro- 
priate when the liberal countries preach it. 

A. In practice, though, the West has so far left it alone—partly be- 
cause the Soviet Union got there first, but also because “peaceful coexistence” 
smelt of strategy. That's right, isn’t it? 

B. Yes. However, as we've been saying, the Soviet Union’s idea of 
peaceful coexistence seems to be subject to progress and change. What's more, 
it’s difficult now to dismiss this progress and change as dictated by strategy or 
the whim of the moment. Viewed from here, in fact, it seems more likely that 
they are being forced on the Soviet Union by the inescapable circumstances 
by which it finds itself surrounded. If this is so, then the time has come, 
I feel, when it is possible for the West to adopt a more cooperative approach to 
the Soviet Union’s idea of peaceful coexistence and also to bring about fresh 
advances by introducing its own independent ideas. It will be possible, at 
least, to deal with peaceful coexistence in a more fluid, progressive and con- 
structive form than the rather set, stationary idea of it the Soviet Union has 
held in the past. 

A. I see....Those are fine words, but what do you suggest should be 
done about it in practice? 

B. Thinking people in America and Britain ought to think about 
that question, I feel. In fact, though, there are all kinds of plans which have 
been put forward and shelved during the past three or four years. For ex- 
ample—to go a long way back—there was the Kennan plan, and, more recently, 
the Rapacky plan. These plans, rather premature at the time they were put 
forward, would have to be spruced up and their provincialisms remedied. 
Once this was done, though, they could be lumped together and reworked 
to create something as new as possible to fit in with the requirements of today. 

A. That's not exactly “practical” yet, is it? 

B. What do you expect? I don’t pretend to understand everything. 
Even so, there are two things at least that have been talked about but im- 
possible to effect in the past which are now gradually becoming possible. 

A. Well, that sounds hopeful, at least. 

B. Knowing you, I’m afraid you may just scoff when you hear it, but 
the first is the question of a neutral zone between America and the Soviet 
Union, or between the East and the West. When I say neutral zone, I use 
the term in a rather broad sense, and perhaps I’m being a bit too woolly, 
but for the West it would mean gradually withdrawing military bases from 
not only West Germany but Italy, Turkey and Greece and, in the Far East, 
Japan and Formosa. For the Soviet Union—Poland, of course, then Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria and other countries of Eastern Europe. In their place, 
friendly relationships should be tightened up with these countries, both poli- 
tically and economically. 

This, at least, is the general course to be taken, and the important thing 
is to take this course and move ahead positively along it. As long as countries 
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just talk of peaceful coexistence but keep their military bases, it may be coex- 
istence, but it’s hardly peaceful. “Peaceful coexistence” of this kind gets set 
in one place at the very best, and there’s even a danger of its slipping back. 
To see to it that it moves forward would mean, in practice, moving things 
in the direction of peace... . 

No, wait a moment—you were going to say, weren't you, that if such 
things were possible then the Kennan plan could have been put into practice 
earlier. That's just it—it couldn’t. The great change in the situation, I 
feel, comes from the development of missiles. Already both the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union are embarking on “mass-production” of intercontinental ballistic 
missiles with which they could reach cach other's territory. Bases for these 
missiles are springing up all over their respective territories. Where missiles 
are concerned, of course, America is rather behind, which may produce a bit 
of difficulty when it comes to withdrawing bases from the neutral zone. How- 
ever, it is said, isn’t it, that should anything happen at the moment between 
the U.S. and the Soviet Union, the overall advantage would be with the U.S. 
That ought to even things out. 

A. Another thing is, too, that under such a plan the withdrawal of 
bases from Eastern Europe would mean that any occurrence like the Hungarian 
incident would be to the West’s advantage. 

B. No, that’s the wrong way to look at things. Of course, should 
another incident like that happen, it would be intolerable to see Soviet tanks on 
the spot again, but the West too should stop being pleased about such up- 
risings. Even should such a rebellion occur again, the West must make no 
move to aid it. 

At the same time, even if the peoples of Eastern Europe feel somewhat 
dissatisfied with their governments, it is vital that they should put up with them 
patiently for a while. It’s like being in a rather over-hot bath—if one moves 
too suddenly one gets burnt and has to jump out. As the situation settles 
down, there will almost certainly be gradually increasing liberalization—the 
time for this is probably not far off by now. The whole atmosphere through- 
out the world will tend toward that end. 

Unless there is an understanding between East and West about such 
things as this, I don’t think it will be possible to do away with bases and 
withdraw occupation forces. What's more, it would mean that any small 
disturbance like that would start a retrocession in the whole program. The 
West, too, ought to effect a considerable change in its outlook here, I feel. 

A. Quite. I wonder if things will happen as you forecast, though 
—it’s a very tricky problem, isn’t it? 

B. Till recently, it’s been difficult to demand that the West, and 
America in particular, should withdraw its military interests from any neutral 
zone, but I think the time’s coming when it will be possible. I’ve another 
reason for saying so too—the considerably more conciliatory attitude the 
Soviet Union has switched to, since Khrushchev’s proposal for complete dis- 
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armament, concerning the plan for international inspection within its frontiers. 
There’s been nothing practical so far worth speaking about, but things certain- 
ly seem to be moving in that direction. The Soviet would allow such in- 
spection in return for the abolition of overseas bases; it is impossible to 
decide which would constitute the chicken and which the egg, but at least 
so long as the Soviet Union demands the abolition of overseas bases she has 
no reason for rejecting strict international inspection. At the same time, 
assuming the most crucial point the West has been insisting on in the dis- 
armament question is international control, then once the way was laid open 
for such international control the abolition of overseas bases should inevitably 
be perfectly possible. At any rate, to sum up, I feel that a breach has occurred 
in the barriers in this respect, and that it’s getting gradually bigger—or, if 
you don’t like that, that the possibility exists of gradually making it bigger. 

A. It boils down to saying to the West, then: “Now we've come so 
far, you carry the banner of peaceful coexistence from now on.” 

B. Well, as I've said, it’s more appropriate to the West in the first 
place, and in the second place, so long as peaceful coexistence remains set in 
one place, like a wall hiding the two sides from each other, its future is very 
doubtful, which means it must be carried forward continuously. And moving 
forward in this way will in the end mean that the world will “get somewhere” 
in its desire for peace, and that a new world order will appear on the horizon. 
This kind of talk, too, may be dismissed as overoptimistic. But I believe that 
the very fact that a word like “international control” is being bandied about 
means that the first buds of this new order are sprouting forth on earth. 

A. Ah, talking of world orders reminds me: I’ve been having my 
doubts about this since some while back, but what about the ideologies every- 
body’s been making a fuss about—the ideologies the two sides were always 
shoving under each other’s noses and which were the prime cause of things 
going wrong? 

B. Ideologies—they don’t count for much any longer. I’ve been 
saying for some time that ideologies would rapidly lose their meaning, in 
inverse proportion to the size of atomic- and hydrogen-bomb stockpiles. Isn’t 
that what’s actually happening now? It’s like the Japanese poem about autumn: 


Though we cannot see clearly when it comes, 
Yet we are surprised by the sound of the wind. 


—it’s not apparent to the eyes, but it’s happening. Think of what it really 
means, that Eisenhower should go to Moscow with his grandson and have 
heart-to heart talks with that queer codger Khrushchev, so different in his 
upbringing, background and ideas. 

There still remains the force of momentum, though. A top, for example, 
doesn’t just go round once and then stop. Khrushchev’s remarks in America 
about challenging them in economic competition and peaceful competition 
remind me of a good top that goes on spinning for ages once it’s started. The 
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very idea is rather odd in the first place—after all, you can’t talk of economic 
competition and peaceful competition as if they were the Olympics or some- 
thing! The thing is, though, that it’s the kind of situation tha: needs some- 
thing to be said to wind things up. The talk by Ollenhauer, of the West 
German Social-Democratic Party, of ceasing to be a class-party, and the slight 
depression the British Labour Party’s going through, both seem to me to 
indicate a recession of the ideologies that arose in the 19th Century. 

I don’t mean to suggest that good times are ahead for the Conservatives. 
I've long thought just the reverse, in fact—that the policies of political parties, 
as in Sweden, for example, will eventually become practically indistinguish- 
able, and that this will be a result of society—including the Conservatives 
themselves—being permeated with socialistic ideas. And, of course, there will 
be permeation the other way also. This mutual interaction has begun to take 
place on an international scale too. Now, though, just when the storm in a 
teacup is still going on, along has come a mischievous urchin bent on breaking 
the cup, quite oblivious of what's going on inside it. The urchin, of course, is 
the piles of atomic and hydrogen weapons. In relation to the question of huma- 
nity’s survival, ideologies have become, essentially, increasingly small and 
negligible. Some local politicians in Japan, though, still seem to be clinging 
to their old-fashioned ideas as if there was all the time in the world. 

A. Getting quite worked up about it, aren’t you! When you talk 
about it like that, though, it reminds me of something too, though it’s going 
back quite a bit. Do you remember—there was an argument on ideologies 
between Roosevelt and Litvinov? Well, not a real argument. At any rate, it 
happened long, long, ago, when Litvinov came to America to negotiate on the 
restoration of diplomatic relations. Litvinov said to Roosevelt: “At one 
time, America was 100% capitalist. And just after the Revolution the Soviet 
Union represented Communism in its extreme form. Now, however, 14 or 
15 years later, America is 80% capitalist, having adopted 20% of the Soviet 
Union’s way of thinking. And the Soviet Union, by now, has gone about 
20% capitalist, I suppose. Twenty years from now, America will only be 60% 
capitalist, while the Soviet Union will have become 40% capitalist. If that hap- 
pens, America and the Soviet Union will surely be able to talk properly 
together.” 

The actual words were probably different, but the sense was as I’ve just 
put it, I’m sure. Roosevelt, apparently, was greatly impressed by what he said, 
and some people say it was that that eventually led to the recognition of the 
Soviet Union by the U.S. 

B. Mm, that was 1933 if I remember rightly. It’s possible, perhaps, 
that it was only diplomatic language on Litvinov’s part, since he was a born 
diplomat, but it’s unlikely he was completely insincere. Even so, thinking 
about it now, there’s absolutely nothing odd at all in what he said. That 
doesn’t mean I interpret it literally. In practice, things always go less smoothly, 
along a zigzag course, with all sorts of incidents on the way. The changes 
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take place before people realize. All the while both sides are thinking they're 
being completely faithful to their own gods, their world is changing insidiously 
about them. The signs, as is apparent to anyone with eyes to see, have been 
coming into evidence in all kinds of ways. This in itself, I think, marks a 
major change in recent times. And, to bring the question back a little nearer 
home, I believe it would be in keeping with the changing times to give some 
fresh thought to the question of revising the U.S.-Japanese Security Pact. 


The Musical Instruments of Pompeii 


To see them making love at their deaths 
To see the happy fossils 

We dig up the ancient town 

But all is broken. 

Always the ten fingers 

Are upon strange instruments. 

Perhaps people do not know 


They are sleeping in a trance there. 


Sakamoto Etsurd (1906 
Translated by J. G. Mills and Fukuda Rikutaro 








Communist China’s Economy 


As I Saw It 


Takahashi Kamekichi 


HE authorities and people of Communist China attach great importance 
T to the recent “great leap forward” in production as symbolizing a major 
victory for Communist China’s socialistic construction. The authorities 
have announced that in 1958 agricultural production showed an increase of 
25% and industrial production an increase of 66% over the preceding year, 
while in 1959 it is forecast that in agriculture there will be a 10% and in 
industry a 25.6% increase, with a 20% increase in the total value of industrial 
and agricultural production combined. They have also announced that the 
goal of the five-year plan, which went into effect from 1958, will almost be 
achieved in 1959, its second year. 

In order to understand this “great leap forward” in Communist China’s 
production levels, it is necessary, first of all, to realize that productivity in 
China’s agriculture and industry prior to the Communist regime was very 
low, owing to the lack of the necessary capital investment as well as of the 
will to work on the part of labor. In such cases the primary investment of 
capital required for raising productivity is very difficult, since there are almost 
no accumulated reserves and it is extremely difficult to obtain the required 
capital, owing to the low rate of productivity. The second is that if, for some 
reason, required capital investment does become possible, this by itself means 
that there is ample room for a marked increase in production. 

The generally accepted method of overcoming such difficulties as rapidly 
as possible is the importation of foreign capital. No doubt Communist China 
has been aided to a certain extent by capital assistance from the Soviet Union. 
The basic method adopted by Communist China, however, which will be ex- 
plained in detail later, was Mao Tse-tung’s so-called “general line” formula. 

Communist China’s “great leap forward in production” was heard of for 
the first time following the completion of the organizational revolution of 
1957 and the launching of the second five-year plan in 1958 (1958-62), when 
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it became possible to tackle in earnest the task of socialistic production increase. 
This was all the more reason for the great enthusiasm shown. 

The great campaign to increase production was pushed forward under 
the slogan of “more and better goods without waste.” Its principal feature 
was the great emphasis placed on the volume and speed of production increase. 
The principal methods used to carry through this campaign, unlike the usual 
production increase formula based on a priority system, were incorporated 
in the following five major objectives put forward under Mao Tse-tung’s so- 
called socialistic “general line” formula: 

(1) While giving priority to heavy industry, both industry and agriculture 
will be developed simultaneously. 

(2) As far as priority for heavy industry permits, light industries will also 
be developed. 

(3) Not only State-operated industries, but those operated by provincial 
governments and people’s communes will also be developed. 

(4) As well as modern, large-scale industries, attention will also be paid to 
the development of medium and small industries. 

(5) Both foreign and domestic methods and technique will be mobilized. 

This means the complete mobilization of all existing production factors 
in a concerted drive to increase production. Naturally, the Communist Chinese 
authorities are fully aware that it would be far more economical to concentrate 
all their efforts on modern industries. In order to do so, however, it would 
be necessary to import vast quantities of plant equipment, machinery and 
materials from abroad. This would be difficult to do in a short space of time 
because of the limitations imposed by their international balance of payments. 
And even assuming that such imports were possible, considerable time would 
be required before they became operative, not to mention the time needed 
to train the necessary technicians. This is why—the Communist Chinese ex- 
plain—in order to achieve a rapid increase in production, they have decided to 
adopt the “general line” formula. 

As stated above, the most important feature of Communist China’s 
so-called “general line” formula for increasing production is the great im- 
portance attached to volume and speed. This is a fact that deserves special 
notice in any study of the Communist Chinese economy. In other words, only 
secondary importance is attached to such factors as cost and quality; in this, 
the formula is similar in nature to that adopted by Japan to increase het 
wartime production. Of course, the two differ in that Japan’s was for the 
purpose of carrying on war, while that of Communist China is for the purpose 
of economic construction. Where it is necessary to rely on a blocked economy 
or a self-sustaining economy, the so-called “general line” formula is clearly 
well suited to any program for increased production, because in such a case 
volume and speed of production become the most important things. The 
widely discussed domestic method of producing steel, which is rather primitive 
and small in scale, is, in itself, a very unprofitable method of production, one 
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which cannot even pay the living expenses of the workers. However, it is 
not necessarily a loss to the nation as a whole when its effect in promoting the 
mechanization of agriculture is taken into account. 

However, one must not overlook the fact that Communist China’s pro- 
duction increase differs in nature from that in a capitalistic society. In the 
latter, the ability of costs to withstand foreign competition is an absolute con- 
dition. For this reason, though to increase production is difficult, when it 
succeeds the added increase in economic strength is very large. In the case 
of Communist China, on the other hand, such cost limitations are only seconda- 
ry or even tertiary in importance. It is naturally far easier to increase pro- 
duction under this formula than under the capitalistic method. Moreover, 
when one considers how low Communist China’s previous production level was, 
its boast of a high rate of production increase is not without justification. 
Nor, at the same time, is there anything surprising in this fact. 

Theoretically, even with an increase in production of ¥1,000 ©:uion, 
the absolute surplus that can be diverted toward improving the liveiihood of 
the people and toward plant investment and other construction work ought 
to be very meager under the “general line” type of production. Nevertheless, 
it is a fact that Communist China’s production increase has brought about a 
considerable increase in plant facilities and improvement in the people's liveli- 
hood. There are two explanations of this seemingly paradoxical situation. 
First, the strength of the national labor force thrown into the work has been 
greatly increased, compared to previous years, by instituting longer hours of 
work and by adding hitherto nonworking or nonproductive manpower to the 
labor force. Second, productivity has begun to show a sharp increase owing 
to improvements in facilities and equipment and to mechanization. In asses- 
sing Communist China’s capacity for future economic development, it is very 
important that this second factor be borne in mind. However, in considering 
the current production increase and conditions in Communist China at present, 
the most important point is how the first factor—the mobilizing of such a 
huge national labor force—was brought about. This in turn brings up the 
question of whether such labor is compulsory or voluntary. 


THE BACKGROUND TO LABOR MOBILIZATION 

The most important factor in the “great leap forward” in production 
under the so-called “general line” formula is the mobilization of a multi- 
million labor force. This naturally gives rise to the suspicion that behind all 
this lies the stern whip of compulsory labor. Judging from the frequent purges 
that have taken place in the past, it can be surmised that elements who were 
the targets of such purges actually did exist. In particular, a number of 
middle-aged and older people who were relatively well-off under the old regime 
have no doubt been dragged into working under the pressure of changed 
environment. From my limited observations, however, I do not hesitate to 
affirm that, at the moment at least, there is no evidence of enforced labor 
under an iron discipline, and that the majority of the young people actually 
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do have a willingness to work voluntarily. 

The crucial question is, what it was that touched off this burning zeal 
to work. The Communist Chinese authorities explain the reason as being 
the disappearance of the capitalists, feudalistic warlords and landlords, and 
bureaucratic capitalists who comprised the classes formerly exploiting the masses, 
and also the instilling of the socialistic idea that the fruits of all labor belong 
to the people. This explanation struck me personally as being too formulistic. 
But upon closer examination, I found in this formulism something at least 
which seemed convincing. The reasons for this I found in what follows: 

Just prior to and after the recent signing of the joint communique with 
former Japanese Prime Minister Ishibashi Tanzan in Peking, Premier Chou 
En-lai spoke informally to us on a number of topics. In the course of this 
conversation, he said: “Up to now, imperialistic aggression and feudalistic 
oppression were responsible for strangling China’s development, forcing the 
people to endure 100 years of hardship, but now we have completely wiped 
out these two great forces.” I noted with great interest the fact that he did 
not mention the all-important “overthrow of capitalism.” He meant that, in 
Communist China’s socialistic construction, domestic capitalism is not a suffi- 
ciently important factor to be made the object of overthrow. As a matter of 
fact, when Communist Chinese experts are questioned on this point, they 
explain that capitalism within China itself was limited to a small-scale com- 
prador capitalism and that the dominant force in China’s capitalism was the 
imperialistic influence. This unique circumstance is perhaps the most im- 
portant factor that has made possible the Communists’ success in winning the 
support of the people. 

In Japan, for example, if the people were to choose whether or not to 
support a Communist government, they would make their decision by com- 
paring the existing capitalistic system (which has already shown itself to be 
very successful) and a Communist form of government. Accordingly, it would 
be extremely difficult for the Communist Party to win power in Japan. On 
the other hand, China was still in the early stages of capitalism, and the only 
comparison which they could make was between communism and the im- 
perialistic forces of aggression. The line of persuasion used, therefore, was 
that the only way to liberate the people from imperialistic aggression and ex- 
ploitation was to choose Communist China’s brand of socialism. The Chinese 
people themselves have bitter memories of imperialistic aggression and oppres- 
sion. For such a people, the above argument appeals directly to their feelings. 
It heightens the national consciousness, and for this reason has been a great 
power in stirring up public feeling in favor of China’s socialistic construction. 
When this background is taken into consideration, there is nothing strange 
in the fact that the great majority of people in Communist China, especially 
the younger generation, actively support socialistic construction work under 
the banner of Communist China, and are filled with a strong desire to work. 

I said to one of the Chinese Communist leaders: “If China’s rise had 
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taken place a few decades earlier (I was not necessarily referring in this case 
to the Chinese Communist regime), stupendous progress would have been 
made by now.” He replied: “No, that is not so. At that time, conditions 
had not yet matured. It is just because our people suffered such hardships 
under imperialistic oppression that the great zeal and enthusiasm of the people 
apparent today became possible.” 

The second factor which made the people of Communist China—es- 
pecially the farmers, who account for the vast majority of them—join eagerly 
in the movement to increase production in the name of socialistic construction 
(the people’s communes are a basic system in farming districts) is the miserable 
state of the farmers prior to the Communist Chinese revolution. The Com- 
munist Chinese authorities boast that the main reason why the people’s com- 
munes are welcomed by the farmers is that agricultural production has in- 
creased tremendously under this system. As the principal factors which made 
possible the people’s commune system, the Communist authorities list irriga- 
tion and drainage projects, improvement of strains, and electrification. In 
China prior to the revolution, they say, the warlords and landlords were intent 
only on collecting excessive taxes and rents from the farmers and did little 
or nothing to raise agricultural productivity. 

Such conditions resembled the desolation in Japan’s farm areas from 
mid-Tokugawa times on (18th Century). Of course, in addition to the political 
corruption, the continuous civil wars and the war against Japan are factors 
which also must be considered in China’s case. Be that as it may, the fact 
remains that the Chinese farmers were for a long time completely neglected 
by the government. Given the necessary political guidance and the right 
facilities, therefore, China’s agriculture had the basis for a rapid increase in 
production. 

In Japan following the Restoration (1868), the Meiji Government did 
in fact carry out just such measures, thus making possible the great increase 
in agricultural production and in farm population. In China, however, such 
political guidance and improved facilities were provided for the first time by 
the present Communist government. And increased agricultural production 
and improvement of living standards (compared to previous years) have actually 
been accomplished. Considering this background, it can readily be understood 
that most of the tenant farmers (who comprise the great majority of the popula- 
tion), participated actively in the great movement to increase production under 
the leadership of the Communist government. 

However, the success of Communist China, as stated previously, is due 
in large part to the unique conditions existing in China and does not mean 
that in general Communist China’s socialistic system is superior to capitalism. 
After viewing Communist China’s economy, I was able to confirm the success 
of its construction program, and I rate highly its future power to develop. 
At the same time, however, I would emphasize that, after viewing Communist 
China, my own confidence in the superiority of Japan’s capitalism has been 
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further strengthened. This is because I was able to confirm that Communist 
China’s methods contain features which can never succeed in Japan, where a 
highly developed capitalistic society has already been built up. 

THE “SPIRITUAL REVOLUTION ” 

Communist China has achieved considerable success in economic con- 
struction and the improvement of the people’s living standards. But this is 
so only because the former level was very low. And even the present level 
is still quite low when compared to that in Japan. In my opinion, however, 
it would be a grave mistake to belittle the present state or the future poten- 
tiality of Communist China’s economy merely on the basis of this fact. In 
other words, the most difficult stage in the construction of Communist China’s 
economy was in building it up to its present state. Once this has been achieved 
it will become much easier than previously to increase production, on account 
of the foundation laid by earlier successes. In the second place, of even greater 
importance is the fact that the results attained thus far in economic reconstruc- 
tion have restored the people’s confidence that, if they set their minds to it, 
they can achieve the desired results, have given them greater hopes for the 
future, and have instilled in them, especially the younger generation, the zeal 
and vigor to give their utmost. 

Earlier, I cast some doubts on the great importance attached to speed 
in Communist China’s “great leap forward.” And when I was shown the 
great construction work in modern cities such as Peking, I felt the same doubts. 
For instance, Communist China boasts with pride of the fact that seven large 
buildings of international scale were completed in Peking in the short space 
of ten months, on a day-and-night shift basis, in order to be ready for the 
recent great celebrations commemorating the tenth anniversary of the revolu- 
tion. One of these is a mammoth public auditorium with an assembly hall 
seating 10,000 people and a banquet hall seating 7,000 people. Others include 
a historical museum, a large gymnasium and the new Peking railway station. 
My immediate reaction upon seeing these buildings was not one of admiration 
but of doubt. Is not Communist China now in the middle of a great drive 
to promote economic construction under the “general line” formula by demand- 
ing all-out hard work as well as austerity of the people? Why has such a vast 
amount of funds and labor been thrown into the speedy construction of such 
nonproductive facilities at such a time? Why spend a huge amount of money 
for the construction of imposing and luxurious business offices instead of 
increasing and improving factory facilities and equipment? And why has 
such construction been deliberately carried out, knowing these facts? 

During the course of my tour of Communist China, I feel that I found 
my own answer to these doubts of mine. This was that the Chinese Com- 
munist authorities attached the utmost importance at this time to the necessity 
of doing the following: by showing as quickly as possible the actual results 
of increased production and by displaying the imposing fruits of construction 
work in the city of Peking, to win the confidence of the people through actual 
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accomplishments with the “general line” formula and to arouse a feeling of 
confidence and enthusiasm among the masses. 

China fell far behind other nations during the past 100 years owing 
to imperialistic aggression, repeatedly recurring internal warfare among the 
warlords, and corruption in the government. Notwithstanding the indignation 
and exhortations of thinking people, the vast majority of the people fell prey 
to a feeling of resignation, subservience and inferiority. They lost their con- 
fidence in the superior qualities of the Han race, and were unable thus to 
give full play to their true strength. Without confidence, there is no hope; 
and without hope, there is no positive will, nor energy, nor enthusiasm. The 
Communist Chinese authorities, therefore are giving primary consideration to 
restoring confidence in the potentialities of the Han race, and to instilling hope 
for the future, thereby arousing the vigor and enthusiasm of the people for the 
construction of a socialistic society. 

Viewed in this light, the doubts that at first occurred to me began to melt 
away. In historical buildings and museums, they are devoting a large amount 
of money and effort to showing off the high cultural level and mighty strength 
achieved in the past by the Han race. The display of might in buildings 
such as the great public auditorium—made exclusively of domestic material 
and with domestic labor and claimed to be one of the largest in the world— 
has no doubt had a great effect in impressing the people and in restoring 
their confidence. Boastful propaganda claiming that the United States need 
not be feared, as proved by the Communist Chinese Army’s “victory” over the 
American Army in the Korean War, and that production will soon overtake 
that of Britain has also had the same effect. Even a movie cartoon that I saw 
one night in Peking had the moral that what could not be accomplished up 
to now could be done if efforts were made. This goes to show how earnest 
they are in their efforts to implant confidence in their youth. 

What I have sought to show in the foregoing is that the potential energy 
of the Han race, which heretofore has lain dormant, has suddenly come out 
into the open under the banner of Communist China’s socialistic construction, 
and that with the recovery of great confidence and hopes they have begun 
to move ahead with zeal and energy. I believe that, rather than Communist 
China's organizational revolution, more importance should be attached to the 
spiritual revolution of the Han race which it made possible, and to which 
Communist China’s successes are, to a far greater degree, due. 


COMMUNIST CHINA’S HEAVY INDUSTRY AND ITS FUTURE 

I stated earlier that Communist China’s recent great leap forward in 
production was due to the mobilization of its labor force. This method of 
increasing production, however, is already nearing its peak. Accordingly, any 
future increase must be accomplished not merely by the mobilization of physical 
labor but by shifting the emphasis to the improvement of technology and 
skills and to mechanization. The factor that will determine the future develop- 
ment of the Communist Chinese economy is how much the newly released 
energy of the Han race can do hereafter in this technical field. 
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It is difficult to assess accurately the level of heavy industry in Communist 
China at the present time. However, the Communist Chinese authorities them- 
selves admit that it is still several stages inferior to that of Japan. It might 
be said, in fact, that it is still much lower than that in Japan during the 
1920’s, after the foundations had been laid during World War I. Yet, to look 
back on the development of Japan’s heavy industry, the period before this 
1920's level was reached was the most difficult, and lasted a considerable number 
of years. Subsequent development was relatively easy, so long as there were 
markets. Following World War I, even spinning machinery, the domestic 
manufacture of which was regarded as most difficult, came to be produced 
locally with great success, owing to the large domestic demand. 

In Communist China’s present economy, the degree of mechanization 
in the field of transport and industry, not to mention agriculture, is very low. 
This means that for some time at least Communist China’s industry will have 
an almost limitless domestic demand for machinery in relation to plant capa- 
city. At present, the modern machine industry is unable to cope with the 
existing demand. This being the case, efforts are being concentrated on in- 
creasing production capacity by mobilizing even the uneconomical, small-scale 
native industries. 

In the development of Japan’s machine industry, the greatest bottleneck 
was the difficulty in securing the demand necessary to make possible economical 
operation of the factories (because of competition from foreign products). But 
once the way was opened up, production technique improved rapidly due to 
the training and experience obtained in the course of actual work, and it be- 
came economically possible to adopt the most modern machinery. The rapid 
growth of Japan’s heavy :ncustry following the May 15th Incident in 1932 
was largely due to the fact that markets were secured under the military's 
policy of protecting and fostering large-scale munition industries. Today, 
Communist China’s heavy industry is assured of a demand equal to, if not 
greater than, that in Japan following 1932, and support is being given to 
the improvement of facilities and techniques. Naturally, the development of 
technology cannot be achieved overnight, but I believe it is necessary to 
recognize that Communist China’s heavy industry will advance to a high level 
in a much shorter time than that required by Japan. 

As we have seen, thus, Communist China’s construction work is achiev- 
ing steady successes and its capacity for future development cannot be belittled. 
Yet if we delve deeper into the meaning of the three great causes of the Com- 
munist Chinese success which I have mentioned—the overthrow of imperialism, 
the overthrow of feudalism and the restoration of confidence in the Han race— 
we see that the nature of this success itself does not necessarily mean the 
superiority of the Communist Party system. Such success is also possible under 
a capitalistic system. In the case of China, it so happened that the success was 
achieved under the Communist regime because of the unique conditions ex- 
isting in that country. How long the essential methods of the Communist 


Party can continue to win the support of the people is a matter that remains 
to be seen. 
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Recent Trends in Cancer 


Research in Japan 


Hirayama Takeshi 


ESEARCH transcends national boundaries. It is particularly so with 
R research on the massive problems presented by cancer, problems that 
straddle any number of specialist fields. This being so, there can, 
essentially, be no themes or trends in such research that are unique te fapan. 
One subject that is always mentioned whenever the field is viewed historically 
is the growth of a man-made cancer by repeatedly painting a rabbit's ear with 
tar, which was announced by Yamagiwa Shézaburé and Ichikawa Koichi in 
1915. Yet, though it may be true that the first successful experiment was carried 
out in Japan, almost all the credit for the subsequent extraction from tar of 
the actual carcinogens must go to Kennaway, Cook and other scholars of the 
British school. Similarly, the success in 1932 of Sasaki Ryako and Yoshida 
Tomiz6, and in 1937 of Kinoshita Rydjun, in inducing cancer of the liver in 
rats by administering through the mouth O-Amidoazotolual and butter-yellow 
(dimethyl-p-aminoazobenzene) respectively was immediately followed up 
abroad, and has been applied in innumerable studies from that day to this. 
It is the same with research employing the ascites tumor (“Yoshida ascites’) 
developed in mice by Yoshida Tomiz6, which today is dealt with from all 
kinds of different angles all over the world, and is frequently used in the 
cytological study of cancer and the study of chemotherapeutic agents. Again, 
the studies by Nakahara Kazuo and Fukuoka Fumiko of the toxohormones 
that create cancer cells were immediately followed up and confirmed in 
America, Britain, Germany, and the Soviet Union. Even where it happens 
that the first clue to some line of research is found in Japan, the technique 
and knowledge involved are nowadays digested and applied all over the world 
within a matter of months. It is nonsense, this means, to propose any dis- 
cussion of cancer research proper to Japan alone. One thing, however, is 
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possible: to give an account of one branch of study that for some strange reason 
was long neglected in Japan, one which has recently come to notice, and in 
which every haste is being made to recover lost ground. To do so, moreover, 
is, I believe, indispensable to any consideration of recent trends in cancer 
research in Japan. 

This branch of study which was for so long neglected is the epidemi- 
ological study of cancer. That it was neglected is at once apparent if one 
glances at the tables of contents in the journal Cancer (Gan)—one of the lead- 
ing specialist journals on cancer research in Japan—for the years 1954 to 
1958. The special numbers published during this period containing the 
proceedings of various learned societies include a total of 1,182 papers. Of 
these, papers on treatment of the disease are the most numerous, accounting 
for 24.2% of the whole. The majority of these are studies concerning chemo- 
therapy, the remainder being devoted to radioactive therapy and surgical 
therapy. Next to treatment come studies in biochemistry, which account for 
14.8%, of the whole. After this come case reports (12.6%), histology (12.3%), 
transplantation (10.6%), carcinogenisis (8.7%), cytology (7.2%), immunity 
(4.5%) and diagnosis (4.3%). Titles in the “statistics” category, in which 
epidemiological studies are included, are fewer than all the rest, a mere 
2.6%, or a total of 31 papers in five years. 

One of the learned societies at whose meetings epidemiological research 
is taken up and discussed is the Japan Public Health Association. Even 
here, though, the papers dealing with this field given every year are extremely 
few. In 1959, the Japan Cancer Society invited applications for scholarships 
and funds for cancer research. Here again, the most conspicuous feature of 
the proposed subjects of research was the disproportionate scarcity of statistical 
and epidemiological studies. 

Just what does this phenomenon show, then? I believe it to show, in 
short, that the idea that the problem of cancer is a problem of cells still re- 
mains too firmly rooted in people’s minds. It is true, of course, that the basic 
unit of the disease in human beings known as cancer is the “cell gone wrong.” 
For some reason or other, a normal cell changes into a cancer cell, which differs 
from a normal cell both in form and function, and begins of its own accord 
to multiply indefinitely. The new cells spread rapidly to distant parts of the 
host body, gradually eating it away. This being so, it is only natural that 
research should be directed chiefly at discovering just what makes a cell “go 
wrong.” The question arises here, however, of whether it is in fact only the 
cell that has gone wrong. Should it prove, as seems possible, that the cells 
only go wrong in response to some prior abnormality elsewhere, then the 
essentially important thing is to find what that other abnormality is. 

It was once supposed that cancer developed when a single cell turned 
into a cancer cell, then continued to multiply itself until it formed the well- 
known tumor. This, it now seems, is not true. It has been proved experimental- 
ly that a cancerous growth can be formed starting with a single cancer cell, 
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but in the case of cancer as it actually occurs in the body it seems that a large 
number of cells in one part of a particular organ of the body turn into cancer 
cells either simultaneously or almost simultaneously, that each of them multi- 
plies, and that they fuse with each other to form a cancerous growth. If this 
is so, then the question arises of what condition of the body causes so many 
cells to become cancerous. It seems certain that around the time when cancer 
first develops the body of the host has gone wrong in some way that encour- 
ages mutation of the cells. It is recognized that leukemia tends to occur in 
persons exposed to radioactive rays, and cancer of the breast in persons with 
some imbalance of the hormone system, and it seems certain that some dis- 
order of the body as a whole, a disorder which heightens the rate of mutation 
of the cells, precedes the actual disorder of the cells themselves. 

The question, thus, is this “disorder of the body.” Leaving aside the 
question of the actual nature of that disorder, one thing that can be asserted 
clearly is that this kind of disorder is not something that occurs independently 
in one particular individual in society. That the rate with which cancer 
occurs is particularly high among persons belonging to certain social groups 
is a fact that has been confirmed repeatedly. If one classifies human beings 
according to their occupation, social class, race, and so on, it often proves 
that a particular kind of cancer occurs particularly frequently in certain 
group categories. For instance, it once proved that lung cancer had occurred 
particularly often among a small group of generator gas workers in a certain 
iron works in Kyishi. As a result of investigations into the cases, the 
phenomenon has been accounted for by the fact that the workers constantly 
inhale the gaseous components of tar as they work. In the case of such 
“occupational cancer,” it is easy to discover the abnormal substance pre- 
sent in the place of work or surroundings which causes the cancer. However, 
it is far from easy to determine the cause of variations in the rate with which 
cancer occurs among different social classes and races. It is necessary to devise 
special methods and ways of research if this is to be achieved. 

There would seem, in short, to be something wrong in the social 
environment or habits; this encourages disorder in the bodies of the human 
beings composing that society, which raises in turn the rate at which cancer 
occurs. If one follows this line of thought, it will become apparent, I believe, 
how fundamentally important is research aimed at discovering just what is 
this disorder in the social environment and habits which encourages the 
development of cancer. 

While our studies are aimed at discovering the real causes of cancer, 
we nevertheless are, of course, aiming constantly at finding ways of preventing 
the people about us from dying of cancer—in other words, ways of checking 
the disease. The most effective method, theoretically, of checking the disease 
is to get at the root cause of the frequent occurrence of cancer among human 
beings. In this respect again, it would seem important to discover and remedy 
the warped and disorderly aspects of our environment and habits that tend 
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to promote the growth of cancer. 

Let us take stomach cancer as a practical example. Of 87,355 deaths 
from cancer in Japan in 1958, 40,643 were due to stomach cancer. This means 
that 46%, or nearly one-half of all cancer in Japan, took this particular form. 
The number of deaths from stomach cancer relative to the whole population 
is, again, far and away higher in Japan than in other countries of the world. 
For example, if one takes the death rate for this form of the disease among 
Japanese as 100, the corresponding figure for both men and women among 
white Americans is only 24. Even among Japanese who have emigrated to 
mainland America or Hawaii, the percentage who die of stomach cancer is 
reported to be conspicuously higher than among other races in the same 
areas. The fact that the death rate and incidence rate for stomach cancer 
is higher among persons in the lower strata of society has been borne out, 
for instance, by statistics in America, Britain, and Denmark, which has led 
to the suggestion that there is some connection with the nutritional defects 
or unbalance common to the poorer levels of all societies. Be that as it may, 
the suspicion naturally occurs to one that the secret of why stomach cancer 
is so common in Japan lies somewhere in the nation’s climate, topography, 
soil, water, racial characteristics, or eating habits. Yet despite this, research 
especially aimed at clearing up such points was until recently strangely 
neglected in Japan. 

Oddly enough, the death rate from stomach cancer in the countries of 
the West is going down year by year (it has decreased by one-half in the US. 
during the past twenty years). It is safe to say, in fact, that the only country 
in the world where the death rate from this form of the disease is quite clearly 
increasing is Japan. Why such a difference should occur is not clear, but 
statistics for morbidity of cancer in the U.S. suggest that the rate of in- 
cidence is itself on a downward trend. This drop in the rate is particularly 
marked, apparently, in the north. Just what, one wonders, can have improved 
in foreign countries to have started this decrease in stomach cancer? If a 
similar improvement could be effected in Japan, stomach cancer there too 
would presumably start to decrease as it has done already in the West; yet 
though research along these lines would seem to offer the essential clue to 
checking stomach cancer, nothing had been done in Japan till very recently. 

What, then, has been done recently in Japan to break the ground in 
this field of studies? No great results worth boasting of have, in fact, been 
achieved yet. Nevertheless, a start has been made, however slowly, on gather- 
ing, through various kinds of surveys, the basic information necessary for 
grappling with the questions just mentioned. 

The first thing done worth mentioning was the epidemiological analysis 
of vital statistics according to the cause of death. The Statistics Division of the 
Ministry of Welfare made a special tabulation in 1950 and 1955 of the figures 
for deaths from cancer according to the site of the disease in cities, counties, 
towns and villages throughout the country. On the basis of these figures I 
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and my associates calculated the age-adjusted death rates from each site of 
cancer and drew up maps showing its minute geographical distribution. The 
results have begun to make it clear that even in Japan the death rate from 
stomach cancer tends to be particularly high in certain limited areas. The 
areas in question are the Hokuriku district facing the Japan Sea, the southern 
Kanto district, and the Kinki district. A correlation was observed between 
all kinds of factors—climate, topography, geology, race, heredity, nutrition, food 
habits, population density, type of industry, etc.—and this special localization 
of stomach cancer. It is noticeable that a deficiency of animal! protein, calcium 
and Vitamin B has some bearing on the incidence of stomach cancer. The 
most conspicuous factor, however, seems to be that in the above-mentioned 
districts the areas with high death rates line the banks of certain rivers. 
With strange regularity, we noted, there proved to be a zinc mine near the 
upper reaches of the river. There seems also to be a close connection with 
the nature of the soil, and a close parallel was noted between maps showing 
places with a high degree of acidity in the soil and a high death rate from 
stomach cancer. Besides the present writer and his colleagues, attention has 
also been paid to the relationship between stomach cancer and the soil by 
Nose Yoshikatsu and others at the Yamaguchi Medical University, and by 
Segi Mitsuo and others at the Tohoku University, and it is hoped that experts 
in the field will join in the studies. 

In areas where the soil is acid, heavy metals such as zinc are easily 
absorbed by vegetables and cereals, so that it is suspected that there may be 
some connection between stomach cancer and the intake of such crops. Taken 
in conjunction with the fact that sufferers from chronic stomach complaints 
are numerous in zinc mines, and that metal industry workers handling zinc 
have a high death rate from cancer, this suggests that the question of zinc may 
well afford an important theme for future research. 

A second feature of recent epidemiological studies is that surveys of 
morbidity of cancer have been started in Miyagi Prefecture by Professor Segi of 
Tohoku University and also in Saitama, Okayama and Nagano Prefectures by 
the writer and his colleagues. All clinics and hospitals within a fixed area 
were requested to report on all cancer patients treated within a fixed period 
in the past. On the basis of these reports, the rate of incidence of cancer 
is being computed, allowance being made for duplications caused by a patient 
visiting more than one hospital or clinic. In 1958, a survey of the actual status 
of cancer patients was carried out in the form of a Welfare Ministry adminis- 
trative survey, and all general hospitals in the country were requested to make 
reports on all cancer patients who had been discharged from hospital (including 
deaths) during the months of September and October, 1958. A startlingly 
high proportion—98.8%—of all general hospitals in the country—4,594 in 
number—complied with the request. The information that was obtained as a 
result, on a total of 13,127 patients, was of the very greatest value in the sense 
that it was strictly comprehensive. 
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As a result of this series of morbidity surveys, it became evident, just as 
is indicated in death statistics, that approximately one-half of all cancer in 
Japan is stomach cancer and that this is where the greatest problem lies. 
Moreover, as the Welfare Ministry’s surveys show, the incidence rate for. 
stomach cancer demonstrates a marked partiality for certain districts where 
the death rate is high also. 

The third point worth noting is that so-called proband studies have 
begun on the causes underlying the occurrence of cancer. Since 1952 the writer 
and his colleagues have made repeated studies of deaths due to cancer within 
Metropolitan Tokyo, and of cancer patients admitted to the larger hospitals, 
The results show that stomach cancer patients include a preponderance of 
persons of low education and social standing, of vegetarians, and of persons 
who had many bad teeth in their youth. Cancer of the esophagus occurred 
frequently in heavy drinkers, and cancer of the lung in people who had smoked 
large quantities of cigarettes over a long period of time. Cancer of the breast 
occurred most often in women who were unmarried or had had few pregnancies; 
in women with Western-style living habits; in women of high education and 
social standing; and in women from specialized, intellectual professions. 
Cervical cancer was rare among unmarried women, but common among those 
who had had stillborn children; few had husbands suffering from phimosis, but 
many of them had a history of venereal disease. In all cases, the conclusions 
reached were based on statistical comparisons between cancer groups and con- 
trol groups matched for sex and age with the former. 

From 1953 to 1955, the Welfare Ministry devoted part of its scientific 
research funds to the formation of a team for the epidemiological study of 
cancer, led by Professor Ogata Tomosaburé and including the present writer. 
Clinical and autoptical statistics were drawn up for cases of cancer dealt with 
at specialist hospitals throughout the country. Besides this, Professor Segi 
and others carried out detailed surveys of the causes of the disease, as a result 
of which the following statistical differences were detected among different 
social and other groups. To take stomach cancer first, it was noted that the 
rate was high among persons who relied on rice alone for their staple food; 
persons who were irregular in their eating times; persons who consumed little 
miso-shiru (a soup made with fermented soybean paste and eaten almost every 
day in most Japanese households); heavy drinkers and persons in the habit 
of drinking with their evening meal; persons with a history of stomach ulcer 
or chronic gastritis, and persons of blood type “A.” Cancer of the breast occur- 
red most frequently among those who had their first menstruation, first marriage 
and first child later than average; women with few children; and women who 
had previously had trouble with the breasts. Cervical cancer occurred infre- 
quently among the unmarried, but more frequently among women who had 
been early in their first menstruation, marriage and first child, and among 
women with a history of venereal disease. Lung cancer was common among 
heavy cigarette smokers. 
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The fourth point worth noting is the new system of epidemiological 
survey involving the registering of cancer cases. The system of registration 
has already been started in Chiba and Miyagi Prefectures. Particularly worthy 
of attention are registrations of cancer in Hiroshima City. Dr. Ishida Yasu- 
hiro of the Atomic Bomb Casualty Commission and others are carrying out a 
scheme whereby clinical institutions throughout the city are requested to re- 
port all cases diagnosed as cancer as they occur. In three respects, this system 
can serve as a model for future epidemiological surveys, in that: (1) there is 
a remarkably high proportion of histological examination; (2) the distribution 
of the factor under study (in this case history of exposure to A-bomb radiation) 
has already been closely studied with different categories of the population; 
(3) it is a prospective study, one which does not merely delve back into the 
past but will continue on a semi-permanent basis in the future. 

The fifth trend in Japanese epidemiological studies that must be men- 
tioned here is the attempt to detect the symptoms of cancer at the stage before 
they become apparent, and to use this as an aid in renewing ideas on epidemi- 
ology. At the suggestion of the writer and his colleagues, the occult blood 
reaction of the faeces has begun to be used as a mass-screening test for stomach 
cancer, the most common form in Japan. From the early stages of stomach 
cancer, the occult blood reaction of the faeces is positive in as many as 70%- 
90% of all cases, and this positive reaction continues without break. This 
being so, the method being tried out at the moment is to carry out tests of the 
occult blood reaction of the excreta of all members of the group under ob- 
servation—taking care to see that they eat blood-free food—and where the 
reaction is positive three times in succession (results up to the present show 
the number is thus reduced to about 5% of all subjects) to take X-ray photos, 
test the stomach fluids, and to carry out cytological tests. Nowadays, twice- 
yearly health checkups are in principle carried out at all places of work in 
Japan. On such occasions, specimens of the faeces of all personnel are often 
collected to check for intestinal worms, and this is made use of at the same 
time to check the occult blood reaction also. As was already recognized, the 
number of subjects who yield a positive reaction three times in succession 
is markedly high among men, and the rate is particularly high among subjects 
complaining of chronic stomach trouble. When subjects yielding a repeatedly 
positive reaction are subjected to more careful examination, nearly 75% are 
diagnosed as chronic gastritis or ulcers, and approximately 5% are found to be 
possible stomach cancer sufferers. Mass tests for stomach cancer are already 
being tried by many research workers, but this method whereby occult blood 
reaction is used as a screening test has the advantages of being cheap, requiring 
less labor, and being technically simpler and less painful to the subject than 
other methods. Moreover, the reaction is very sensitive—in the case of stomach 
cancer, the result, with very few exceptions, is always positive—so that despite 
the one disadvantage that the reaction is also often positive with other troubles 
of the digestive tract the method is gaining in popularity extremely rapidly. 
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Thanks to the spread in this method of testing. the hope can be held out 
that it will gradually become possible to detect stomach cancer at a very early 
stage, even before the patient himself notices anything, and to keep a watch 
on its distribution and growth. 

Sixthly, one further aspect of epidemiological studies worth mention- 
ing here is the attempt to find the most effective way of combating cancer 
in determining actual trends in the occurrence of the disease, adopting and 
expanding the new ideas embodied in “operations research.” For example, 
detailed analysis of trends in the yearly death rate from stomach cancer 
in Tokyo and the various prefectures of Japan shows that prefectures can 
be divided into those where every year brings a marked rise in the rate 
(e.g., Ishikawa and Akita Prefectures) and those where it is showing a tendency 
to decline (e.g., Yamagata, Gumma, Chiba, Nagano, Gifu, Aichi and Kéchi 
Prefectures). In the latter cases, ecological studies are being made to try to 
determine just what changes have produced such a phenomenon. Special 
efforts are made to determine whether there is any connection between 
them and the fact, already mentioned, that there has been a marked drop 
in the number of stomach cancer cases in the US., particularly in the 
north. Changes in environment and living habits are being accorded great 
attention, with a particular focus on eating habits. A quiet revolution in 
eating habits is at present in progress in Japan, in towns and rural communities 
alike. With the spread of the school meal system, which depends on bread 
rather than rice, the tendency to eat chiefly rice in the diet at home has begun 
to break down. The habit of eating bread, acquired naturally immediately 
after the war when food was scarce, has persisted and taken root. Recently, too, 
there has been a remarkable development in dairy farming and fruit cultiva- 
tion, which has been taken up by farmers as an additional means of adding to 
their income. With this, production of milk, dairy products and fruit has gone 
up by leaps and bounds, which has begun in turn to have its effect on con- 
sumption. These and many other factors—the increased popularity of fish, 
meai, sausages and canned goods; the booming sales of electric refrigerators; 
the rapid changes in the form of preserved goods due to the development of 
the frozen foods industry—have combined to change the eating habits of the 
Japanese. Of course, the speed of these changes varies from district to dis- 
trict, which means that if such changes had any effect on the death rate from 
stomach cancer this ought to reveal itself as local differences in the fluctua- 
tion of the death rate. On the basis of ideas such as these, the writer and 
his fellow workers are studying the Japanese people at this period of change 
with the keenest attention, as regards both their health and the changes in 
their ways of life. 

The last thing I wish to mention is the way studies have begun to be 
carried out on an international scale. 

It is apparent to anyone who examines the death rates from different 
kinds of cancer all over the world that in Japan the distribution of the dif- 
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ferent forms of the disease is quite different from that in other countries. While 
deaths from stomach and uterine cancer are higher than anywhere else, deaths 
from cancer of the breast, lung and pancreas are as low as anywhere. If the 
riddle of this discrepancy could be solved, it would not only be useful in solv- 
ing the problem of cancer among the Japanese, but would contribute to the 
knowledge of cancer that all the peoples of the world thirst after so eagerly. 
For this reason, it is especially significant that international studies of cancer 
have recently begun to be made—for instance, a joint study of cancer of the 
breast has been carried out by Dr. Wynder of the New York Memorial Center 
and the present writer and his colleagues. Studies of the subject made in 
America, Britain, Japan, India and elsewhere have shown that Japanese women 
breast-feed their babies for an unusually long time after child-birth. It was 
conjectured that this had some bearing on the unusually low death rate from 
breast cancer among Japanese women; however, the fact that even among un- 
married women in Japan the death rate from breast cancer is conspicuously 
lower than in other countries made it obvious also that this alone cannot be 
taken as the main reason for the infrequency of the disease among the Japa- 
nese. 

In the attempt to solve this riddle of why certain types of cancer are 
uncommon among the Japanese, epidemiological studies in Japan will doubt- 
less be carried on in an increasingly intense fashion in future. Here, in fact, 
is one branch of study which can and should be pursued more energetically 
in Japan than in any other country. Though, as I said at the outset, it is in 
principle impossible to expect of Japan any unique studies on the subject of 
cancer, the candidate that comes closest to filling this role is the field of 
epidemiological studies which, having been neglected for so long in Japan, 
offers a correspondingly wide scope for development in the future. 

We have seen in this brief survey seven different ways in which epide- 
miological studies of cancer in Japan have begun to put out branches. How 
they will stimulate other fields of cancer research and act in concert with them 
to throw into relief the true nature of the disease is the subject of the keenest 
expectation among all concerned. 
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Folk Arts in Okinawa 


Uemura Rokurd 


IDWAY between the southernmost Japanese island of Kyishii and 
M Formosa there is a long, bow-shaped string of smaller islands. The 
northern half comprises the Tokara and Amami archipelagoes, while 
the southern half is known loosely as Okinawa. Okinawa, also known as 
the Ryukyu Islands, includes the Okinawa Islands, the Miyako Islands, and 
the Yaeyama Islands. The name Ryikyd is a historical one, dating from an 
age when Okinawa was an independent kingdom. It appears to be better 
known outside Japan than the name Okinawa, for on most maps the islands 
are labeled the Ryitkyu Islands. 

Amounting to no more than a speck on the map of the Far East, Okinawa 
is by no means well known. Until the war it was under japanese rule, but 
after Japan’s defeat it passed under the control of the United States of America. 
Probably only a few people in other ports of the world are aware even of this 
fact. The entire population of Okinawa is less than a million, and the largest 
island, Okinawa proper, measures no more than 1,500 square kilometers in 
area. 

Okinawa, then, is merely a small and obscure archipelago, but there is 
a good reason for focusing our attention on it here, which is that the inhabi- 
tants of these islands produce some of the most beautiful woven and dyed 
goods in the world. Furthermore, Okinawan lacquer and ceramic wares, or at 
least those made by traditional methods, are almost without exception beautiful. 
Indeed, one suspects that the people of Okinawa, if left to their own devices, 
would be unable to make anything that is not beautiful, but in modern times 
even Okinawan handicrafts have been corrupted by profiteers turning out 
quantities of cheap inferior goods. Still, the wares that are properly made are 
uniformly lovely, and this, I think, is due to the beauty that exists within 
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the hearts of the Okinawans. 

Okinawa has by no means been blessed by nature. On the contrary, it 

is extremely poor in natural resources. There is a folk song which says: 

If you should come to Ryitikyii, 

Wear tough straw sandals. 

Rytikyt is a field of stones, 

A field of little stones. 
And in fact the Ryiikyi Islands are practically covered with rock; only rarely 
does one come across a fine rice-field or garden. Accordingly agricultural 
production is relatively low, and the people must struggle for their livelihood. 
To make matters worse, the earth yields no coal, oil, gold, silver, or any other 
mineral of value. Almost every year the islands are attacked by typhoons or 
tropical storms. Since much of the rock is lime, the water has a high lime 
content, and communities throughout the islands have difficulty obtaining an 
adequate supply of drinking water. 

In short, Okinawa is beset by natural disadvantages. Moreover, the 
burden these impose upon the people has been made heavier by the fact that 
the islands have always been subject to economic or spiritual pressure from 
both China and Japan. The history of Okinawa is a history of human 
endurance in the face of almost insuperable difficulty. Remarkably enough, 
however, the Okinawans have not only survived; they have succeeded in hewing 
out for themselves a beautiful way of life. They have learned to accept their 
lot without rancor or resentment, and they regard no man as their enemy; 
in fact, I doubt that people anywhere else in the world are friendlier to 
visitors from other shores. Through suffering the Okinawans have come to 
understand the beauty and joy of human compassion. 

This understanding, I am convinced, underlies the beauty of Okinawan 
handicrafts, the chief characteristics of which are modesty, warmth, and intimacy 
rather than brilliance or lavishness. Okinawan products do not dazzle—they 
beckon to one, invite one to enjoy a pleasant, mellow life. 

Although Okinawa is not rich in natural resources, it is a beautiful 
place. Its islands sparkle amidst a sea of blue-green or azure, their surfaces 
dotted with the vermilion flowers of the bussége (Erythrima indica, Lam.) and 
the deigo (Hibiscus rosa-sinensis, L.). I love the people of Okinawa; I love 
their handicrafts; I love the natural beauty of the islands. 


““BINGATA” TEXTILES 

Representative of Okinawan products is bingata, a type of fabric. which 
has varicolored print designs. Bingata cloth is to be seen everywhere in Oki- 
nawa; it is used to make the clothing of the common people and the cloth 
wrappers in which they carry their parcels. (Plates I and IV) 

Printed cloths in general can be classified according to whether the 
designs are made with wooden blocks or with paper, metal, or thin wooden 
stencils. Bingata is made with paper stencils. The designs on it are usually 








uki (wrapping cloth) made of bingata fabric. 









Plate Il. ‘‘Banana cloth”? (basho- 
fu) dyed with a kasuri pattern 
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Plate II]. Specimens of hanaori, 


or “‘flower-weave.”” cloth. 
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derived from pictures of flowers and birds, of scenery, of pine trees, of bamboo 
leaves and branches, or of other plants. All of these are also used as patterns 
in Japan proper, but the treatment is very different in Okinawa. The Oki- 
nawan fabrics, unlike fabrics from the main Japanese islands, have a certain 
resemblance to the cottons of India and Java. The patterns are more highly 
stylized than those of Japanese cloths—it is often difficult to identify the 
flowers intended—and the colors have an exotic look. This latter quality 
doubtless results from the fact that many of the dyes employed are of southern 
lineage. 

It is clear that the method of printing bingata fabrics was transmitted 
to Okinawa from Japan. The Kita-in Shokunin E-zukushi (“Scroll-painting of 
Workmen at the Kita-in”), a Japanese work of the Muromachi Period (1333- 
1573), shows stencil dyers at work, and the process portrayed is the same 
as that now employed to make bingata. The Okinawan fabric, then, can be 
thought of as a happy combination of a Japanese technique with materials 
and pictorial styles of the southern regions. 

One type of bingata is made in much the same way as Indian or Javan 
batik— by applying a resist to the portions forming the design and then 
dyeing the remainder of the cloth. The principal difference is that whereas 
Indians and Javans use wax as the resist, Okinawans use a paste made 
from rice. The rice-paste method also appears to have entered Okinawa from 
Japan, where it was widely employed toward the end of the Muromachi Period. 
In that age, the usual practice was to apply the resist with paper stencils, dye 
the cloth, and then wash out the paste. In the Edo Period (1603-1867), how- 
ever, Japanese craftsmen developed a method for applying the paste resist by 
hand, and this was used to make the elaborately figured fabrics known as 
Yiizen and Kaga Yuzen. The new method was also transmitted into Okinawa 
to become the basis for a second type of bingata cloth. 

Bingata textiles are made from cotton, hemp, and ramie—products used 
in Japan and throughout the remainder of the world to make cloth. What 
gives the bingata fabrics their unique beauty is the coloring that Okinawans 
achieve by skillful combination of Okinawan, Southeast Asian, and Chinese 
dyes. In the course of my studies, I have discovered several dozen different 
dyes in Okinawa, but relatively few of these are used in bingata. The ones 
most often employed are indigo, cinnabar, a lac dye called enji, and an Oki- 
nawan dye called fukugi. These are.-mixed to produce many colors, which 
are applied to the cloth in a wide variety of patterns. 

Enji is a typical dye from the southern regions. Made from the secre- 
tions of a small tropical insect, it yields a shade of red with a sligiit bluish 
tinge. It is usually sold in discs made of cotton that has been saturated in 
the dye and then dried. Cinnabar, which came originally from China, yields 
the yellowish-red color known in the West as vermilion. The amount of yellow 
in this dye varies considerably in Okinawa. Nowadays, artificial dyes are 
usually used instead of the natural cinnabar. The Okinawan indigo plant 
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(Strobilanthes placcidipolius, Nees.) differs slightly from both Japanese and 
Southeast Asian indigo, and dye is produced from it by a unique Okinawan 
method. The color it yields is a little darker than that ordinarily produced 
by indigo, and the effect is at once cleaner and softer. Fukugi is the name of 
a tree which is thought to bring happiness (fuku). It yields a beautiful yellow 
dye used only in Okinawa. The tree is an evergreen with a bushy growth of 
strong, thick leaves. Okinawans plant it around their houses as a protection 
against wind. The dye is made by boiling the branches of the tree. Okinawan 
dyers also make occasional use of sapanwood, which comes from the southern 
regions, and alum dyes. 

Bingata is still produced to a large extent with the same dyes and by 
the same methods as in the past. Unfortunately, during the Second World 
War, production of the cloth came to a complete halt, and when the war ended 
only one man was left who knew how to make it. This was Gusukuma Eiki, 
on whose shoulders fell the task of reviving the bingata craft. Postwar bingata 
is, in a very real sense, the product of Gusukuma’s skill and conscience as a 
craftsman. He now has a number of helpers and potential successors, and it 
appears that the art of making this beautiful cloth is safe again, particularly 
since it has found many admirers in Japan and the United States. 


BANANA CLOTH 


“Banana cloth” (bashdé-fu, Plate II) is woven from the fibers of a type 
of banana tree (Musa Liukiuensis, Makino) which grows in Okinawa and which 
is shorter and rather gentler in appearance than the fruit-yielding banana tree 
(Musa paradisiaca, L.). The most common type of banana cloth has a 
splotched dyed pattern of a type known in Polynesia and in Japan, where it is 
called kasuri. The method of dyeing involved is widely used in Okinawa, not 
only for this particular cloth, but for silk, cotton, and hemp as well. 

The tree from which banana cloth is made is similar to the Manila 
hemp tree, but whereas the latter grows to a height of five or six meters and 
a diameter of thirty or forty centimeters, the Okinawan tree is rarely higher 
than three meters, and its stalk is considerably thinner. Manila hemp, though 
used in the Philippines to make cloth, is best known as a material for rope. 
The fibers of the Okinawan banana tree, on the other hand, are almost in- 
variably used for cloth. Essentially the same method is used for extracting 
the fibers of the two plants. In the case of the Okinawan banana, first the 
stalks are cut into lengths of about three feet, and then the skin is stripped 
off layer by layer. After the skin, which contains the best fibers, has been 
boiled in a lime solution, waste substance is stripped off from the fibers with 
a toothed bamboo instrument, and the fibers are cut to the desired thinness. 
Finally, they are combined in such a way as to yield the proper length and 
twisted into thread. 

The fact that this method is so similar to that used in extracting the 
fibers of Manila hemp leads me to believe that Okinawan culture is closely 
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related to the culture of Southeast Asia and Polynesia. Indeed, the very use 
of banana cloth by the Okinawans suggests this, as does the fact that Okinawan 
indigo is said to be a variant of a plant that is cultivated in Assam, India. Still 
another evidence of southern strains in Okinawa is the prominence in Oki- 
nawan life of the color red. I have found that Okinawans put a red mark on 
the foreheads of children to ward off disease, and that young girls dye their 
nails red with the juice of the lady’s slipper (Impatiens balsamina) to protect 
themselves from insect bites. When Okinawan fishermen go to sea, they wear 
red loincloths which are supposed to protect them from sharks, and there are 
people in the islands who mark the entrances to their houses and villages 
with the blood of oxen, again as a protection against disease and demons. 
The prominence of red in Okinawan life must have resulted from southern 
influences. 

The center of banana cloth production is the community of Kijoka in 
the northern part of Okinawa proper. Bingata, on the other hand, is produced 
mainly in Shuri, which was once the capital of the Rytkyiis. Kijoka, far from 
being a thriving urban center, is no more than a tiny village. 

Sometimes the thread made from the banana tree is woven into white 
cloth and then dyed. More often, however, it is tied and dyed before being 
woven, and the tied parts give the finished cloth a small white figure repeated 
at close intervals. (This is the method used in Japan to make kasuri.) The 
colors most frequently used are blue and brown. The former is produced with 
indigo, and the latter with dye made by boiling the branches of the tekachi 
tree (Rhaphiolepis umbellata, Makino). 

For a fairly long time banana cloth has been used in Okinawa to make 
summer clothing. It is rougher to the touch than hemp, and it will not stick 
to the body even in the hottest weather. Its figured designs are quiet, tasteful, 
and beautiful—one never sees an ugly piece of cloth. This must be the 
intrinsic merit of the method of dyeing employed, for the same can be said 
of kasuri fabrics made in Japan. Although banana cloth is made entirely by 
hand, it is surprisingly cheap—a concrete manifestation, perhaps, of Okinawan 
honesty. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 

Aside from bingata and banana cloth, the Okinawans make many other 
beautiful fabrics. Among these are the silk kasuri of Kume Island and the 
ramie kasuri of the Yaeyama Islands. The Kume material is dark brown and 
has a white figure, while the Yaeyama material is white and has a brown 
figure. Both are made with a dye produced by boiling the roots of the kiiré 
plant (Dioscorea rhipogonioides, Oliv.). In the Miyako Islands still another 
noteworthy ramie cloth is produced, this one with a dyed background and a 
white figure. All of these textiles support the idea that kasuri is intrinsically 
beautiful. 


Finally, there remains another beautiful Okinawan cloth, the hanaori 
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of Yontan (Plate III). Yontan is the name of a small district on the island 
of Okinawa proper, and hanaori, to be brief, is a type of figured textile woven 
with thread of many colors. Hana means “flower,” while ori means “weave,” 
and it seems likely that this fabric is given the name hanaori because it is as 
beautiful as a flower. Okinawan girls often present their lovers with towels 
made of this material, and these tokens of affection are among the most 
beautiful textiles in the islands. 

In addition to cloths, the Okinawans also produce excellent lacquer and 
ceramic wares. Here again they are working in a field in which Japan has 
distinguished herself, but as in the case of textiles, their products have a 
beauty all their own. The Okinawan lacquer wares are much less fragile than 
Japanese lacquer. One reason is that they are made with the wood of the 
deigo, which is very porous and will absorb a filler to a greater degree than 
Japanese woods. The other reason is that the filler used is a strongly adhesive 
mixture of polishing powder, pig’s blood, and linseed oil, to which the lacquer 
clings very firmly. These materials seem to be unique to Okinawa, and they 
enable the Okinawans to produce wares of particularly high quality. The 
plain red or black wares are usually the most beautiful, it being rather dif- 
ficult to produce a successful color design in lacquer. In this connection, it 
should be observed that Okinawan ceramics are better when they are plain 
than when they are ornamented with various designs in relief. 

The handmade products of Okinawa, like the people of Okinawa, are 
easy to love, and there is every reason to believe that they could become a 
source of quiet delight to people all over the world. Beautiful handicrafts, 
gentle handicrafts—these should be the symbols of Okinawa. In my opinion, 
it would be better to encourage the increased production of these wares than 
to try to convert Okinawa into a modern industrial state. Considering the 
propensity of the Okinawans for producing such beautiful things with their 
hands, it seems illogical and unfortunate to try to turn them into operators 
of machines. It would be a loss both for Okinawa and for the world as a 
whole. 
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Haiku 


W. R. McAlpine 


AIKU is probably the shortest poetic form known and the most difficult 
H for a Westerner to understand—to understand why, in fact, it is called 
poetry at all and not a charming impressionistic image or pleasing 
epigram. Whatever the view of the Western reader, there is no doubt in the 
minds of the Japanese. Bashd, who brought haiku to a high state of perfection, 
is their national poet and is regarded by them as one of their greatest literary 
figures, standing side by side with Murasaki Shikibu, Chikamatsu and Sdseki. 
It has been practised, with syllabic variations, since ancient times (I am here 
thinking of waka as a literary forerunner of haiku), and in its seventeen syllable 
form dominated Japanese poetry from the 17th Century to the almost complete 
exclusion of any other forms, although other forms were being written, until 
the West began to make its impact felt in the Meiji Era. Even to-day, the 
number of haiku writers is estimated in millions; there are countless haiku 
clubs in factories, commercial offices and government departments; there are 
at least one hundred magazines devoted exclusively to the publishing of haiku; 
and there are few Japanese houses which do not have a shikishi (a cardboard 
strip or square, usually with a gold ov silver surface, manufactured specially 
for the writing of waka and haiku) hanging on the wall or the hashira with 
a famous poem inscribed on it. 

That poetic forms with only thirty-one and seventeen syllables should 
have captivated the minds .of so many people and for so long indicates 
some inherent qualities absent from Western poetry and a way of looking at 
poetry alien to the West. We shall see by and by not only that this is true, 
but that the characteristics of haiku are common to a wide range of Japanese 
arts. 

The roots of haiku lie in waka or tanka, a thirty-one syllable poem, 
arranged 5-7-5-7-7, and one of the earliest of the Japanese poetic forms. How 
this form came about is uncertain, but by the Nara Period it was highly 
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developed and widely used among court and government circles, and in the 
anthology of the period, the Manydshi, there are over four thousand examples 
of tanka poems. In the four centuries of the Heian Period that followed, tanka 
became predominant, and the long poems (chdka) almost disappeared from the 
native language, certainly from the anthologies of the times. During this 
period, it became highly formalised. The number of syllables was not the 
only restrictive rule; the emotional range became severely narrowed and the 
subjects worthy of poetic treatment even more so. The tanka of this period 
were a far cry from those of the Manydshii, where emotion and subject were 
given full rein. It is not surprising that the popularity of tanka began to wane. 
The new form that succeeded tanka and began to flourish was renga, a com- 
plex linked-verse composition, which is unique in the world of poetry, and 
certainly one of the most interesting forms in Japanese verse. 

There were many cases (indeed it was a Court game in the Heian 
Period) where two persons were involved in the composition of a single tanka: 
one person composing the 5-7-5 verse and the other the 7-7 verse. The practice 
gradually arose of a number of persons taking part in the composition and 
continuing the sequence up to fifty and sometimes a hundred verses with long 
and short verses alternating. Each verse had to be linked with its predecessor, 
sometimes by an association of ideas, but more frequently by mood or an 
emotion, while at the same time being detached in content and method of 
linking from the verse before the predecessor. For example, verse number 3 
would have to be linked with verse number 2, but its content was required 
to be different from that of verse number |, and the way of linking different 
from that of verses 1 and 2; similarly verse number 4 would be linked with verse 
number 3, but its content was different from that of verse number 2, and 
its method of linking different from that of verses 3 and 4. In this way 
every verse was dependent and yet independent in the whole series. There 
were other rules governing the use of season words (kigo), the themes of 
flowers and the moon, where they should appear in the sequence and where 
on the folded paper specially devised for the writing of renga they should be 
written. In its less complicated form, it was widely practised at the beginning 
of the 14th Century as a form of amusement, but it was not until later in the 
century and during the 15th Century that it was given literary distinction by 
the poets Yoshimoto and Sdgi. By this time the rules for its writing were so 
many and involved that renga was doomed to decline. Brave attempts were 
made to remove it from its straight-jacket of complications in the verse form 
of haikai-no-renga, which allowed wit, humour and the things of everyday life 
into its verses. This was all to the good, but little literature came out of it. 
Yet without this blood transfusion of haikai-no-renga, haikai would have re- 
mained a poetic corpse, and the free emotional structure, which Bashé found 
in hatkai-no-renga, when he transformed haikai into his own unique form, 
would have been missing. 

It was from hatkai that haiku developed. The first verse of a haikai 
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composition (5-7-5) is called hokku (‘starting or opening verse’), and at some 
stage, this verse became independent and known as haiku, the word being a 
kind of portmanteau word of haikai and hokku. It is always treated as a 
one-line poem and written as such. 

The perfection of the small and the unadorned seems to have been one 
of the guiding principles of much of Japanese art. The minds of Japanese 
artists rarely seem to have run along the large and grandiose. The lofty 
spaciousness of a Greek temple, the ethereal slenderness and energy of a Gothic 
cathedral, the elaborate ornateness of a baroque building, the flowing ex- 
pansiveness of an English landscape garden, the mighty synthesis of the al- 
legorical poetry of a Dante or a Milton, the grandeur of concept of a symphony, 
the passionate subject and intricate detail and colour of a Renaissance paint- 
ing, are all absent from their creations. Instead there is the unadorned 
Buddhist temple, inviting peace and contemplation; the quiet simplicity of 
Japanese domestic architecture with the light of the outside world distilled 
of its starkness by overhanging roof and diffused to a tender quality by paper 
sliding screens; the grey of stone and green of bush and tree of the enclosed 
Japanese garden; the two-dimensional black-and-white sumi paintings; the 
small, more colourful, but still two-dimensional, ukiyoe; the thirty-one syllable 
waka and the seventeen syllable haiku; and the primitive, dissonant music 
played almost entirely to accompany dancing. And pervading all, subdued 
tones and shadows, inducing tranquillity and Buddhist resignation, unmarred 
by the bright glare of sun or colour. 

The perfection of the small and the unadorned is merely the corollary 
of another important guiding rule: suggest but do not elaborately explain. 
Within the compactness of the small there is no room to elaborate, no room 
to explain. All must be hinted at in outline; the rest is up to the observer 
or reader. So in sumi painting empty space accounts for the major portion 
of the painting, the idea being that it not only brings out more arrestingly 
the painted portion, but the observer is excited to fill in the vacuum by what 
the few brush strokes suggest to him. Japanese classical dancing can be per- 
formed on a space virtually the size of a pocket handkerchief, because it is 
refined to a degree where all movements are symbolic and suggest rather than 
portray; Japanese gardens are miniature landscapes in which trees are dwarfed 
to give the effect of distance and are so skilfully worked in with rock and 
shrub that the whole produces the effect of a pine-clad mountain or a quiet 
valley. 

To suggest but not elaborately explain not only requires the elimina- 
tion of non-essentials, but the harnessing of the creator’s emotion so that it 
does not pass into his creation and overwhelm it. To allow it to do so would 
be to destroy the calm, the equanimity, the suggestion that Japanese art aims 
at; it would clash headlong with the thoughts and emotion which the outline 
and the vacuum evoke in the mind of the observer or the reader. (This 
approach to art may well be the explanation of the sparsity of perspective in 
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Japanese painting and the rarity of the nude, as perspective requires a certain 
proliferation of detail, and the nude, perspective above all for its rendering). 
In Japanese classical dancing, there is rarely an out-flowing of emotion, as 
in Western ballet dancing; to perform it requires almost a negation of self; 
the dancer is purely the instrument of the dance. For the self to intrude, is 
to introduce the alien element of the dancer’s emotion, a breakdown of the 
tranquillity and delicate suggestions of the dance. No drama takes this a 
step further in the use of masks, which tend to abstract completely the actor 
as the puppets in Bunraku, and the moments of “no action” are some of the 
most prized aesthetic moments of the play. 

But it is in haiku that this approach to art is at its most explicit, and 
we shall now turn to its examination, taking first a haiku by the poet Basho, 
as all good haiku will contain similar elements in their structure and treatment 
of theme. 


Araum: va Sado ni yokoté ama-no-gawa' 
Wild seas! 
Stretching across to Sado 
The Milky Way. 


It will be seen immediately that the words give only a delicate outline 
of a sea-scape. But within the outline, there is a whole host of suggestions 
made possible by association of words and ideas, a technique used by all haiku 
poets, which the reader must be aware of to enjoy the subtleties and the full 
range of any haiku poem. 

The presence of the word ama-no-gawa (The River of Heaven or the 
Milky Way) sets the poem in autumn. It is called a kigo or season word, 
and their use has been a device long employed by Japanese poets not only 
to set the season of the poem, but to unify it. In some respects they are 
pivot words from which radiate the poem’s whole atmosphere and mood, and 
their importance can be gauged from the fact that many haiku anthologies 
are arranged according to the season theme. The word hana (a flower) for 
example, means cherry-blossom (sakura), and no other flower, and is as- 
sociated with spring. If another flower is intended it must be mentioned 
by name. The cherry tree blooms in April and is therefore often used to 
celebrate the renewal of life after the darkness of winter. But the blossoms 
last only for a few days and in other contexts it therefore symbolises the 
transcience of man’s life. As cherry trees are found in great profusion through- 
out Japan and the transcience of man’s life being a Buddhist concept, hana 
and sakura are the most widely used of all season words. Frogs (kawazu) 
belong to spring themes and are invariably associated with the tranquillity 
of nature, as in the most famous of all Bashdé’s haiku: 


1. All the Agiku translations that follow, I have taken from Haika: and Haiku (Kenkyusha Company), 
by kind permission of the Nihon Gakujutsu Shinkdkai, a number of whose members I worked with for 
several years in producing the book. 
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Furutke ya kawazu tobikomu mizu no oto 


The old pond! 
A frog jumps in— 
Sound of the water. 


Other season words include: wisteria, haze, pheasants, thawing snow, 
swallows and flying kites, for spring; peonies, cuckoos, fireflies, irises, and 
cicadas, for summer; crickets, lightning, mist, shrikes and the moon, for 
autumn; and snow, wild duck, fallen leaves, and evening showers, for winter. 
The number of such words to-day is reputed to be nearly 15,000, although in 
Bash6o’s time they were considerably less. Those most frequently used number 
between 400 and 500. 

The word Sado calls up a number of associated ideas. It is an island 
in the Japan Sea off one of the northern provinces and was one of a number 
of islands where exiles were sent from earliest times. It evokes the image 
of loneliness and isolation from the world, which Bashé no doubt yearned 
for when travelling in this district at the time the poem was written. The 
wild seas of the Japan Sea intensify the sense of loneliness and melancholy, 
while all is contrasted with the vastness of the Milky Way, which again not 
only reinforces the emotional mood of the poem, but drives home by contrast 
man’s own smallness and isolation in the universe. 

The association of ideas in haiku has wide ramifications, employing a 
host of familiar words and phrases from earlier Japanese and Chinese poets, 
historic place-names and events, rituals and festivals, legends, local customs 
and Buddhist connotations. They are used to effect images outside the 
compass of the poem and to conjure up situations and episodes which cast 
the haiku against a wider landscape. It is of course a poetic technique not 
exclusively Japanese. Greek and Roman mythology, which has been used in 
European poetry from earliest times, performs the same function. In our own 
day, T. S. Eliot has supplied notes to elucidate the association of ideas in 
The Waste Land, without which the poem is as obscure as certain haiku 
without notes. 

Turning again to Bashd’s Sado poem, it will be observed that the 
poem has two distinct parts: one being, “Wild Seas”; and the other, “Stretch- 
ing across to Sado The Milky Way.” The two-part division of haiku is the 
most characteristic, although there are examples of three-part division and of 
one part only. Each part is intended to convey a different idea or mood, while 
at the same time reinforcing each other by the contrast of their ideas or moods. 
We have already seen how this has been achieved in Bashd’s poem. Another 
fine example is by the poet Seibi: 

Yuku haru o kagami ni uramu hitori kana 
The departing spring! 
A woman complains to the mirror, 
Ail alone. 
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Here the two ideas are clearly complementary. 

The word which divides the “Sado” poem is ya. It is one of a family 
of words used in haiku called kireji (“a cutting word”). They have no mean- 
ing, but to some extent they are emotional key words. It is impossible to 
translate them into English, and the rendering of them by punctuation does 
not do justice to the force kireji have in the original. They are used to heighten 
the whole emotional weight of the poem and to indicate sadness, wonder, 
surprise, grief, etc. There are round about twenty kireji words, of which 
ya, kana, keri, nu and yara are widely used. 

Kireji words are an excellent example of the way in which the Japanese 
language is admirably suited for the condensation of moods and ideas into 
relatively few words. But there are many other ways. Articles and number 
do not exist; the majority of the moods and tenses of verbs are formed by the 
addition of suffixes to the stem of the verb, but are not declined; there are no 
relative pronouns, and clauses precede the nouns they describe; the syntax is 
very flexible, though one of the fixed requirements is that a verb ends the 
sentence; ellipses are legion and therefore a sentence need not be grammatically 
complete to convey its meaning. The result is a “graceful,” as Sir George 
Sansom remarks, “but not a noble language.” It is elusive, rarely clear-cut or 
precise in its communication, but full of overtones and “shadows,” character- 
istics which one finds in almost every aspect of Japanese life and thought. No 
wonder that “overcondensation” is often a criticism levelled against so many 
haiku, and that what was in the poet’s mind when he wrote the poem, is 
often anybody’s choice. 

One of the characteristic differences between haiku poets and Western 
poets is their approach to nature. It will be seen from the two Bashé poems 
already quoted that, although an emotional mood is evoked in the mind of the 
reader, nowhere does the emotion of the poet get confused with his descrip- 
tion of nature in the poems. Nature must be for the haiku poet, as it were, 
abstracted, set apart from the poet. It is the Zen idea of becoming nature 
and then to forget that you are one with it while in the act of creating. Such 
lines as Tennyson’s: 


Break, break, break, 

On thy cold grey stones, O Sea! 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


would be regarded by a haiku poet not only as wordy, but as involving the 
poet emotionally too completely, and therefore as undesirable. A haiku render- 
ing might be: 


A breaking sea, 
Cold grey stones; 
Silent my voice. 
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Likewise the technique of pathetic fallacy, i.e. of endowing nature with 
human emotions, used so frequently in English nature poetry, is missing in 
haiku; it also would be regarded as an unnecessary accessory, as the whole 
mood of the haiku should be to suggest nature’s mood without it being stated. 
Shelley's Ode to the West Wind with its opening lines 


O wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn’s being 


would be an alien way of looking at nature for the haiku poet. 

For the most part, there is a tendency to keep the individual personality 
out of haiku nature poems. The poet’s personality does of course appear but 
usually in a matter-of-fact statement, and even then the statement is usually 
contrasted with a line evoking nature, e.g. Bashd’s poem: 


Sake nomeba itodo nerarene yoru no yuki 


I drink sake, 
I grow more wakeful— 
A night of snow. 


Or the haiku of Buson, the Eighteenth-Century painter and poet who carried 
his painter’s imagination into the world of his haiku and endowed it with 
a colourful, visual imagery, full of overtones and vivid impressionistic scenes, 
which are in great contrast to the serenity of Bashd’s vision: 


Tsuki tenshin mazushiki machi o torikeri 
The moon’s in mid-heaven; 
I wander 
Through poor streets. 


It is in the haiku of Issa that perhaps we come nearest to the Western 
poets’ personal identification with nature and pathetic fallacy. It is not wholly 
the same, but Issa was a compassionate man, at once more human, more con- 
cerned with the ordinary things of life, with man’s suffering and inhumanity, 
with the creatures of nature, than Basho or Buson, and it is understandable 
that such a poet should carry his humanism and pity into his verse: 


Yasegaeru makeruna Issa koreni ari 


Poor little frog, 
Don’t give up! 
Issa is backing you 


Ware to kite asobe ya oya no nai suzume 


Come and play with me, 
Motherless 
Young sparrows! 
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Kaeru made io no ban seyo kankodori 


Cuckoo, 
Look after the hut 
Till I return! 


Issa in each of these poems is treating the creatures of nature as an 
equal; it is only one step more to endow them with feelings and we would 
have Shelley's or Wordsworth’s poetic approach to nature. But even in Issa 
this final step is not taken. If it had been, it would have meant a break with 
tradition, a revolution in the Japanese way of feeling and thinking about 
nature, which required the impact of Western civilisation before this could be 
even partially achieved. 

The reader will have guessed by now that with haiku we are dealing 
with something very different from English poetry. When he further realises 
that stress, pitch, rhythm, and modulation—the very foundations of English 
poetic language—are precluded from Japanese poetry by the phonetic nature 
of the language (since all syllables are unaccented and end in a vowel or the 
consonant “n,” the distinctions between long and short syllables are not clearly 
defined, and there are no true diphthongs, which rules out many possibilities in 
sound variation), it becomes clear how far removed are the distinctions between 
the two forms of poetry. However, since all syllables end in a vowel and all 
vowels are pronounced, the Japanese language is a superb instrument for 
assonance rhyming, a technique which is used by haiku poets with great skill. 
One does not need to know Japanese to hear the assonance effect of the follow- 
ing haiku by Buson, a master of its use: 


Ka ne koe su nindé no hana no chiru tabi ni} 


As we would expect with poetry so widely divergent, the standards of 
critical values bear little relation to each other. Literary criticism in English 
literature, which has been added to and built up over the centuries by poets, 
critics and scholars, into a distinct body of knowledge that has heightened our 
sense of evaluation and sharpened our powers of abstraction and critical com- 
parison, is not found to any great extent in Japanese literature. Instead, 
certain words like yiigen, sabi, wabi and shibumi, which have been handed 
down from earliest times, undergoing little change of meaning in the process, 
have formed almost the whole range of aesthetic principles. What is interest- 
ing about these words is that they all describe a state of feeling or beauty, 
or a form of symbolism for a state of feeling or beauty, which the poem or 
the work of art—for they were used as canons of criticism not only for tanka 
and haiku, but for N6 plays, landscape gardening, tea-ceremony and flower- 
arrangement—evokes in the mind of the reader. And it was to the degree 
which the poem fulfilled one or other of these concepts that it was mainly— 


1. Each time the honeysuckle Lets drop its flowers, The mosquitoes hum, 
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but not solely—judged. (This is not now wholly true for modern haiku, as 
the subject matter covers a much wider field than the haiku of the Edo Period, 
and with the widening of subject matter came other factors in assessing haiku.) 
This meant an ultra-refinement of sensibility to the atmosphere, suggestion 
and symbolism in a poem. It meant the development of an acute awareness 
of feeling in Japanese poetic appreciation, but it was gained almost entirely 
at the expense of the intellect. When to-day, Japanese intellectuals assert— 
and it often is asserted—that the foreigner cannot really understand Japanese 
sensitivity and, ipso facto, the subtleties of Japanese poetry, it is possible that 
he is thinking in terms of “this acute awareness of feeling.” If he is, he is to 
some degree correct. For ultimately it requires one to be a Japanese, and 
all that that entails in cultural tradition, to possess it; and no matter how 
minutely the foreigner understands the processes that have produced it, he is 
excluded from intimately possessing it merely by being a foreigner with a 
totally different cultural tradition and standards of critical values. But equally 
so, I believe the reverse to be true. It is just as difficult for the Japanese 
to attain ultimately for the same reasons, the same critical sensibility to 
Western poetry as the Western poet or reader, in which values do not depend 
solely on feeling, but on an interplay of feeling and intellect. The papers 
I have read on English poetry by many Japanese scholars tend to underline 
the truth of this observation. 

A similar point about Japanese sensibility is made by Sir George Sansom 
in speculating about the part of the waka in the development of the Japanese 
language as an instrument for the expression of sentiment rather than a 
statement of facts. He writes in his A History of Japan to 1334: 


“I do not think that there can be any doubt that the 
difficulty of expression with a limited number of words (fifty open 
syllables only, to be exact) forced the Japanese poet to resort to 
certain enigmatic cadences, certain delicate, almost imperceptible 
harmonies that give to poetry, and to some kinds of prose, a subtle 
flavour that a Western student does not easily appreciate.” 


In the long run what it leads to is that it would be wrong to apply 
Western standards of judgement to Japanese haiku or waka. It would lead 
nowhere, or if anywhere, as I have stated in the pages of this journal before, 
to the mistaken judgement of regarding haiku as a poet’s jottings for use 
in future »0ems, which is certainly true of the majority of haiku in English 
translation. 

Yet when that is said, when it is admitted that the Western reader is 
excluded from reaching that final point of haiku appreciation, because of a 
difference in ultimate sensibility, one cannot but be aware of haiku’s limita- 
tions—its inability to deal adequately with the complexity of man’s emotional 
life and thought, of transforming into words nature’s panorama, not only its 
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beauty and tranquillity, but its horror, violence, destructiveness and ruthless- 
ness, of expressing epic grandeur, passionate lyricism, or exultant faith. Sugges- 
tion is a perfectly acceptable principle in any art form, but when it is con- 
densed into seventeen syllables is there not too little poetry? And is too much 
not left to the imagination? Can one go on accepting suggestion for over a 
thousand years—the time when waka and haiku dominated Japanese poetry 
—in thirty-one and seventeen syllables without having some doubts about the 
literary critical standards of the society, which allowed these small poetic 
vehicles to flourish for so long? If Shakespeare, the Elizabethans, Milton, 
the Metaphysical Poets, Blake, Coleridge, Shelley, Byron, Keats, Wordsworth, 
whose period in English poetry covers the corresponding period of haiku 
domination, had put their poetic creation into a one-line poem even of the 
most subtle suggestion and delicate overtones, would not something have been 
lost? Would English poetry still have a claim to the greatness it now holds 
in world literature? I leave the answers to the reader. 
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The French Influence in Modern 


Japanese Literature 


Nakamura Mitsuo 


RENCH books were being read in Japan from before the Meiji Era. The 
F first French dictionary to be published in Japan, the Futsugo-Metyo (Com- 
pendium of the French Language), compiled by Murakami Hidetoshi, 
began appearing in 1864 and was completed in 1870, the third year of the 
Meiji Era. In many of the schools set up by feudal clans for the study of 
Furopean sciences prior to the Meiji Revolution of 1866, French was the 
principal foreign language taught. In this way, French culture came to exert 
an important influence in fields such as military science, law and industry 
in Japan, and continued to do so during the first half of the new era. French 
literature was naturally introduced at about the same time, so that the history 
of its influence in Japan now extends over a period of nearly a century, which 
for purposes of classification can be divided into five stages. 


The first stage carries us from the early years of the Meiji Era to about 
1890. During this period, Japan had not yet firmly established her new poli- 
tical system; and her searchings in that direction, both in internal politics and 
in the sphere of international affairs, were reflected in the way interest in for- 
eign culture was directed chiefly toward political, military and industrial sub- 
jects. The translation of Rousseau’s Contrat Social had a profound influence 
on Japanese intellectuals of the time, and other works such as Montesquieu’s 
L’Esprit des Lois and Fénelon’s Les Aventures de Télémaque were also first 
translated at this period. Besides these 18th-Century writers, the works 
of novelists such as Hugo and Dumas were also done into Japanese, mainly 
because of the interest for Japanese readers of the political events depicted. 
Another fact worth noting about this period is that Round the World in Eighty 
Days and many other works by Jules Verne were introduced to the Japanese 
public which, its imagination already stirred by the novel products of Western 
civilization, no doubt found ready material for delight in the still greater 
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wonders foreshadowed in Verne’s novels. 

Nakae Chomin’s Minyaku-Yakukai, a translation and exegesis of Rous- 
seau’s Contrat Social, appeared in 1882, and immediately became the Bible of 
the liberals. Nakae Choémin also did much other pioneer work in the fields 
of politics and philosophy; as a result, Rousseau was studied in Japan at that 
time as the source of Nakae’s—for that time—revolutionary liberal ideas, 
rather than for his actual achievements in the history of French literature. 
It was not until the third stage had been reached in the introduction of French 
literature that his true position as one of the forerunners of the French Roman- 
tic Movement came to be recognized. I shall have more to say of this third 
period later. The fact remains that he had a very great influence in Japan 
at one time as a political thinker; and this linking of his name with liberalism 
was one of the indirect reasons for his later being widely read for a second time, 


in connection with what is known as the Naturalist Movement in Japanese 
literature. 


The second stage covers the period from 1890 to the end of the Russo- 
Japanese War in 1905. In this period the Meiji Constitution was promulgated 
(1889); the Imperial Diet opened (1890); and the war with China won (1895). 
The Meiji regime had finally stabilized itself; and in the field of literature also, 
new forms developed that were in line with the theories of modern art pro- 
pounded by men such as Tsubouchi Shdyd. French literature came to be 
studied for its intrinsic merits rather than its accidental interest. The works 
of Hugo, Dumas pére and Verne continued to be translated; but now novels 
such as the Dame aux Camélias of the younger Dumas also became known to the 
Japanese public. Even more than these, however, the idea of the experimental 
novel as put forward by Zola took hold of men’s minds during this period; 
critics expounded it, and some young novelists even appeared who claimed to 
have discovered a method of writing novels in keeping with the new age by 
calling in the aid of the science of heredity. Zola’s influence as such may not 
have been profound; but his passion for portraying the darker aspects of human 
nature in order to give full expression to what was true, and his ingenuous 
belief that the showing up of social evils served in the end to establish justice, 
worked as powerful stimulants on Japanese writers, who were trying to break 
away from a society that had still remained largely feudal in its manners and 
outlook. 

Among the translators of this period, mention must be made first of all 
of Morita Shiken who produced, via English translations, Japanese versions of 
many of the novels of Hugo and Verne. The excellence of his style had its own 
influence on the novelists of the time and attracted many readers. The next 
is Nagata Shit6. Son of a professor of French who became a diplomat in the 
early days of the Meiji Era, he became familiar with the language as a young 
man and later went to study law at the University of Paris. While many of the 
translations from the French were done at the time at second-hand from English 
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translations of the text, he also produced many translations and adaptations 
working direct from the original. Interesting himself in the reform of the 
Japanese drama, he adapted for it the plays of Scribe and Sardou. He translated 
the plays and novels of Francois Coppée, as well as the Dame aux Camélias 
of Dumas fils already mentioned. He is especially to be remembered for his 
complete translation of Hugo’s Notre Dame de Paris—which he did in con- 
junction with Ozaki K6y6, the foremost novelist of the day—and his translations 
of the short stories of Maupassant. 

In spite of the considerable influence exerted by his theories none of the 
works of Zola was translated. It is worth recalling nonetheless that the nove- 
list Nagai Kaf’ was among those who introduced those theories into the Japa- 
nese literary world. While still in his twenties, he wrote a short story in the 
manner of Zola and an article on Nana. He later went over to America, then 
France, to spend the remaining years of his youth in those countries. He came 
back to become one of the modern Japanese writers who put to the best account 
the influence of French literature, living on to the age of eighty. Soon after 
his return, he published an anthology of translations from the works of the 
French Parnassians and Symbolists called Sango-shii (A Collection of Corals). 
In this, however, he had a predecessor in Ueda Bin, whose Kaichd-on (The 
Sound of the Sea) published in 1905 was also an anthology of modern European 
poetry centering on the French Symbolists and Parnassians, and set a landmark 
in the history of modern Japanese poetry. 


The third stage, usually called the period of the Naturalist Movement 
or Naturalism, begins from about this time: that is to say, from 1906 to about 
1916 would seem to be its appropriate limits. Japan after the Russo-Japanese 
War entered a crucial phase in her history. The Japanese ruling classes had 
been making it their consistent aim, ever since the Meiji Revolution, to bring 
into the country all the more utilitarian aspects of Western civilization, con- 
sidering this to be of the first importance if Japan was to preserve her in- 
dependence. They had led the people in this national effort, but victory— 
even if not by any means a complete one—over Russia, who was then consider- 
ed one of the most powerful states in Europe, caused them, if not to pause, 
at least to begin to have doubts. The moment they believed Japan had at last 
attained an equal position with the other great powers of the world, their 
reasons for “civilizing and modernizing” Japan lost much of their meaning. 
At the same time, there appeared in the country groups of young men who 
were in their outlook completely at variance with the statesmen, soldiers and 
industrialists then forming the ruling classes, and who were searching for new 
values in which they could believe. In their revolt, they gave Japanese litera- 
ture a new vitality, which showed itself as a violent collision with State power 
and social morality. Some of them styled themselves Naturalists, others called 
themselves aesthetes and decadents; but the characteristic common to all of 
them was that they were against whatever was the current opinion of that time. 
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Because they felt themselves to be powerless in the face of established 
society, and because they had set out to live in a world governed by a com- 
pletely different set of values, they adopted an attitude of indifference toward 
all that pertained to the actual world of men. French literature acted as 
a powerful agent in helping them to produce literature on such a basis. It was 
duriag this period that Japanese literature came definitively under the influence 
of European literature; but it is worth noting that it was also at this period 
that modern Japanese literature began to assume its distinctive character. That 
is to say, although Naturalistic literature in Japan was influenced by that of 
France, it differed from the latter very considerably on many points. 

Most of the writers in the movement had started out as poets and had 
early identified the problems of European literature with those of their own 
inner selves, and what they hoped for was to find, through this literature, a 
new way of giving expression to themselves and their lives. What these men 
with their closer understanding of Western thought had experienced in their 
youth was an awakening of their individual personalities and a realization of 
the need to value and respect the inner life of man; but as these ideas found 
no place in the life of the society around them, their awakened selves had 
chiefly to strive with the ruling idea of the family, which still remained the 
traditional basis of Japanese society. Since this awakening had put an end 
to the authority of the older morality, and all the embellishments of sccial 
life had come to seem so much sham, the animalistic and physiological treat- 
ment of man in the novels of the French Naturalists and the Nature on which 
Rousseau attempted to base his new morality were to these men one and the 
same thing. To them, Rousseau and Flaubert were writers of the same camp. 
The two had the greatest influence on our literature during this Naturalistic 
period, and along with them were read the brothers Goncourt, Maupassant and 
Daudet. It is interesting to note that French writers of the Romantic period— 
even Stendhal and Balzac—did not attract much attention. So-called Natura- 
listic literature in Japan developed by creating the peculiarly personal mode of 
writing known as the I-novel, in which self-revelation in the manner of Rous- 
seau was carried out in the descriptive technique of Flaubert and the Gon- 
courts. Japanese writers of this period who, along with their new respect for 
the individual, also wanted to adopt ideas that denied it, came to the conclusion 
that the confession was the form that best fitted such an age of doubt and 
groping. 

The representative novelist of the Japanese Naturalistic school is Shi- 
mazaki Téson, whose favorite French writers were Rousseau and Flaubert; 
while Tayama Katai, who is often mentioned along with Shimazaki, read 
Maupassant and the Goncourts. The poetry of the French Symbolists and 
Parnassians was also introduced about this time. Mention has already been 
made of Kaiché-on and Sango-shii; besides these, the influence of Baudelaire 
and Verlaine is to be seen in the early works of the poet Kambara Yimei, 
such as the Seichéd-shii and Yiimei-shti. The influence of modern French poetry 
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may also be seen in the poems of Kitahara Hakushi and Iwano Hémei. Iwano 
in particular went further than this, and interpreted the ideas of the French 
Symbolists in an original fashion, arriving at and carrying out in his novels 
a new theory of the novel. 


The fourth stage may be taken to cover the period from 1917 to about 
1930. It was a time when the after-effects of the First World War had begun 
to make themselves felt in the Japanese cultural sphere as well as elsewhere; 
the Russian Revolution, the influx of democratic ideas due to the victory of 
the Allies and the like were subjecting the established regime to still severer 
shocks than those it had already received. This, coupled with the world-wide 
depression following the War, made the period one of general unrest. One 
must also bear in mind the havoc wrought by the earthquake of 1923, when 
most of Tokyo was destroyed. 

In addition to the French Naturalists already mentioned, Maurice 
Barrés, Anatole France, Maeterlinck and Pierre Loti were translated at the 
beginning of this period. But the end of the War brought Romain Rolland, 
Henri Barbusse, Paul Morand and other postwar writers to the notice of the 
Japanese public. Of Romain Rolland’s works, Jean-Christophe, biographies of 
musicians and the plays were the first to be translated. These works are still 
very widely read today; and in the interval of forty years that have since elapsed, 
practically all of the more important works of this writer have been translated 
into Japanese. At the same time, one cannot pass over Barbusse and Morand 
in their relation to Japanese literature of that time. The clarté movement 
launched by Barbusse found many supporters in Japan, and Japan’s first 
socialistic literary magazine was founded in accordance with the spirit of the 
movement. In the case of Paul Morand, novels such as Ouvert la Nuit and 
Fermé la Nuit were regarded by a group of younger writers calling themselves 
the “Neo-perceptionists” as harbingers of a new literature, and as such were 
not without their influence on Japanese literature of the period. 

This attitude toward French literature certainly lacked depth; but in 
the next stage, the fifth, an increased activity on the part of postwar French 
literature itself was paralleled by the way the introduction of French literature 
into Japan began to take on a form far more methodical and systematic than 
hitherto. The actual cause of this change lay partly in the drop—due to the 
War—in esteem for German culture, which until then reigned paramount in 
the academic world, and a corresponding increase in interest in French culture 
which since the middle of the Meiji Era had been relatively on the wane. This 
increase resulted in a greater proportion of French being taught in higher 
educational institutions. A more direct cause of the change lay in the fact 
that young men who benefited by this to study French literature at the univer- 
sities still found few teaching posts, so that the majority took up journalism 
and other literary pursuits to earn their living. This state of affairs has been 
largely altered since the end of the last war, which saw such a rise in the 
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social position of journalists and writers in Japan that those wishing tc study 
French literature at university rapidly increased. At one time, there was great 
competition to enter university faculties of French literature, and some of 
Japan’s best scholars gathered there; they are still today among the most 
frequented faculties at Japanese universities. 


The fifth stage may be taken as extending from 1931 to 1943. From 
about this latter year onwards the publication of translations and studies of 
foreign literature became well-nigh impossible on account of wartime controls. 
However, the introduction and study of French literature made truly remarkable 
strides during this decade. From the point of view of quantity alone, more 
translations from and books on French literature were published than during 
the whole of the preceding periods. One of the achievements of this particular 
period is the systematic introduction of French literature written during the 
years following the First World War. The names of Marcel Proust, André 
Gide and Paul Valéry were made known to the Japanese public almost simul- 
taneously. Although translations and studies of some of their works had already 
appeared before 1930, it was from about 1934 onwards that these writers began 
to attract large numbers of readers, an instance of which may be seen in the 
successful publication of the complete works of André Gide. 

It may perhaps be noted here that a far more authoritative edition of 
the complete works of Paul Valéry than the one then being published in 
France began appearing in 1942. Publication had to be given up after 
only a few volumes due to restrictions imposed by the War, which did not 
however, prevent these volumes being sold in far greater numbers than the 
complete works of André Gide. This shows to what extent interest in and 
knowledge of French literature had by then developed. The complete works 
of Proust have not yet appeared, but a complete translation of A La Recherche 
du Temps Perdu appeared after the War, and his Jean Santeuil was translated 
very soon after its appearance in France. 

It is impossible to give a complete list of French works translated during 
the period under review. To give only the main titles in chronological order, 
translations of the Chanson de Roland and Roman de Renart are followed by 
those of the Grand Testament of Francois Villon (tr. by Saté Teruo) from the 
15th Century, and the 16th-Century Gargantua and Pantagruel of Rabelais 
(Watanabe Kazuo) and Essays of Montaigne (Sekine Hideo). Up till then, only 
modern French literature had been given to the Japanese public, so that the 
appearance of these translations from the classics did much to modify Japanese 
ideas of French literature by giving a truer picture of the long humanistic 
tradition behind it. 

From the 17th Century, we have the works of Descartes, Pascal's Pensées, 
the plays of Moliére, Racine and Corneille, the Princesse de Cléves of Madame 
de La Fayette, La Rochefoucauld’s Maximes and La Bruyére’s Caractéres, as 
well as a part of the letters of Madame de Sevigné. From the 18th Century, 
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the works of Rousseau and a great many of the Encyclopedists, the plays of 
Marivaux and Beaumarchais, Gil Bras of Le Sage and Paul et Virginie of 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, while Manon Lescaut had already appeared in 
several versions since early in this century. 

From the 19th Century, the more important works of the French Natural- 
ists, only a fragment of which had up to that time appeared in translation, 
are further complemented by projects to publish the complete works of Stend- 
hal and Balzac, although, as in the case of those of Paul Valéry, the War 
prevented their completion. The edition of Stendhal was to have been a 
complete translation of the French Divan edition, and would have been of 
monumental scope had it been completed. The fin de siécle and the present 
century are equally well represented: the complete novels of Anatole France, 
the more important works of Paul Bourget and Pierre Loti, followed by those 
of Duhamel and Jules Romains and the Thibauts of Roger Martin du Gard 
(with the exception of 1914, the translation of which appeared after the War 
together with that of Epilogue). There is also Radiguet’s Le Bal du Comte 
d’Orgel, which had a considerable influence on our younger novelists. 

These are all novels; but much was done in the way of introducing 
French poetry also. We have an important forerunner here in Gekka no 
Hitomure (A Group in the Moonlight), an anthology of translations from the 
French poets by Horiguchi Daigaku which first appeared in 1925. The in- 
fluence this had on our later poets may be compared to that of Kaiché-on on 
poets of its time. Besides the excellence of the translations themselves, the 
contents—ranging from the Symbolists to Apollinaire, Cocteau and other French 
poets who appeared after the First World War—brought to the world of 
Japanese poetry the new stirrings of the 20th Century. 

But this is by no means all that was done in regard to French poetry. 
A thorough revaluation of the great French poets of the second half of the 
19th Century—Baudelaire, Mallarmé, Verlaine and Rimbaud—was carried out 
during this final period and the nature of their work elucidated. The complete 
works of Baudelaire were published, as were Une Saison en Enfer and Les IIlu- 
minations of Rimbaud, as well as his earlier poetry. 

In the case of drama we have, besides the classics of the 17th and 18th 
centuries already mentioned, translations of the Naturalist plays of Henri 
Becque. But what marks this period is the fact that the new drama movement 
initiated by the Vieux-Colombier group was brought to Japan by men such as 
Kishida Kunio and Iwata Toyé, who had long stayed in Paris and had 
breathed the spirit of the movement. Kishida was a distinguished dramatist 
in his own right, and produced some outstanding plays in which we can see 
the influence of French dramatists such as Porto-Riche. 

In the domain of criticism, Boileau’s L’Art Poétique was translated and 
published in a popular edition. An edition of the works of Sainte-Beuve was 
planned, several volumes appearing before the War put a stop to this and 
many other such worthy projects. Many of the works of Alain and Thibaudet 
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were also translated, and helped to further Japanese understanding of French 
literature. A complete translation of the history of French literature by Bédier 
and Hazard was also begun, and a part of it published. Several histories of 
French literature had also been written by Japanese scholars, so that by now 
many readers could become acquainted with the general outline of French 
literature without even knowing French, through these histories and through 
translations of original works. 


The policy of closed frontiers adopted by the Japanese authorities during 
the War was a thorough one. From 1941 to the end of the War, practically no 
French books of a literary nature were imported into the country. This con- 
tinued for some time after the War; so that the first reports Japan had of 
the postwar work of, for example, Sartre were through an article in an American 
magazine. When this embargo on foreign books relaxed a little, we were 
faced with a system of controls on the translation of books of a severity never 
experienced before the War. In effect, the American Occupation Forces pub- 
lished at certain intervals lists of foreign books that we were permitted to 
translate, from which our publishers were allowed to choose. But even then, 
the royalties demanded for the copyright holders were often so high that no 
margin was left for the translators, with the result that many books worth 
bringing to the notice of the Japanese public had to be passed by. Yet in 
spite of this, and particularly after the signing of the Peace Treaty, transla- 
tions from foreign literature began to be read with an avidity unknown until 
that time, and among them French literature still looms very large. What is 
more, the development of air mail facilities now made it possible for foreign 
magazines and newspapers to reach Japan in a matter of days; so that today, an 
event occurring in the literary world of Paris is already being talked about 
by lovers of French literature in Tokyo a fortnight later. It is, in fact, a 
weakness of the present-day study of French literature in Japan that one is 
perpetually being disturbed by minor facts and incidents that are really not 
worth knowing. 

The first new French writer to be made known to the Japanese public 
after the War was Jean-Paul Sartre. However, due to circumstances already 
alluded to, it was difficult either to import his works or to translate them. His 
name was soon linked with that of Existentialism; but for want of any detailed 
information on the subject, Existentialism tended to be used simply as another 
word for temperamental rebelliousness and sexual laxity on the part of the 
younger generation. Or rather, one might perhaps say that a kind of, Exis- 
tentialist atmosphere prevailed among the younger generation as part of the 
postwar psychology, and that Sartre’s name was made use of to give some literary 
embellishment to the scene. 

Most of Sartre’s works, including such major pieces as the Chemin de 
la Liberté and L’Existence et le Néant have since been translated through the 
efforts of our younger writers and French scholars; but the way his ideas have 
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been received by the Japanese public would seem to indicate very clearly both 
the commendable and the deplorable aspects of the new age that has begun 
since the War. 

In the first place, the intelligentsia of the postwar world are now being 
faced by problems that are common to all, irrespective of frontiers. The pos- 
sibility of a nuclear war threatens all alike. Such problems as the choice 
between Capitalism and Communism, or the clash between individual freedom 
and life in a mechanized society, all form part of the common consciousness. 
The Suez dispute, the revolt in Hungary, or any considerable incident of this 
nature is treated by intellectuals the world over as having a bearing on their 
own lives. It is only natural, then, that under such circumstances statements 
made by a French writer like Sartre should make a different impression on 
the minds of Japanese readers from the purely literary one that would have 
been expected in the years before the War. In the world we live in today, 
it is the feeling that frontiers are as nothing in the face of difficulties that are 
common to all that form the basis of international cultural exchanges. 

The same thing may be said of Camus, whose Peste and L’Etranger caused 
a great stir among the Japanese reading public. Most of his plays, essays and 
political articles have been translated into Japanese; and his popularity must 
come from the fact that young Japanese readers as well as French regard him, 
in the shape of Mourseau and his perception of the “irrational,” as personify- 
ing the conscience of the modern world. 

Besides Camus and Sartre, the poets and novelists who carried on the 
resistance movement during the War, and other poets such as Aragon, Eluard 
and Emmanuel have all been translated. At the same time, the fact that the 
works of Mauriac, only fragments of which had been made known to the Japan- 
ese public before, were translated almost in their entirety after the War, and 
that several important pieces of Claudel, whose name had long been familiar 
to us, were also translated for the first time, shows the increased interest the 
Japanese intelligentsia have come to take in Catholicism since the defeat. 

One might go on with this kind of list indefinitely. Complete transla- 
tions have appeared of Gide’s Journal, published after his death, and of Aragon’s 
Les Communistes. The novels of Montherlant and Simone de Beauvoir, the 
plays of Anouilh and Roussin have all been translated, and acted in Japanese 
theatres. Cocteau’s works, including his plays, novels and essays as well as 
his poetry, have always been read, ever since the earliest days of this century. 
The essays and biographies of André Maurois too have always had their readers. 
Francoise Sagan’s novel was translated and enjoyed large sales very soon after 
its appearance in France. And I must end this very incomplete outline of the 
influence of French literature in Japan by noting that the anti-novel move- 
ment initiated by Butor and Rob-Grillet is now being discussed here, and that 
translations have already appeared of some of their works. 
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A Short Story 


Iwojima 


Kikumura Itaru 


T was the evening of April 21, 1951, that Katagiri Masatoshi first appeared 
I before me. We met in the visitors’ room of the newspaper company for 
which I work, and I can recall even now how the tiny raindrops glistened 

on the shoulders of the rather tired blue serge suit he was wearing. 

“It’s turned to rain, I see,” I remarked. These were, I believe, the 
first words I ever spoke to him. He hunched his shoulders as if it were somehow 
his own fault. “Yes,” he replied in a low voice. 

His face was dreadfully pale. His hair was cropped short, which made 
his square face appear still more angular. His expression was for the most 
part unrevealing and he spoke slowly, in quiet, restrained tones, searching some- 
what impatiently for words. In this manner of his I seemed to see a candid 
revelation of the way he bungled his own life; it made me, somehow, feel 
favorably disposed toward him. 

The business about which he had come to see me was very much out of 
the ordinary, and he hesitated all the time, as if finding it difficult to get it 
out. Sometimes, his body would writhe as if in pain. He had been on Iwojima 
as a Seaman First Class, he told me. He and a buddy of the same rank called 
Kitani had remained, hiding in caves, even after the war ended, and had not 
come home till February of the year before last. 

Now I thought about it, there was in fact something reminiscent about 
his expressionless, dogged-looking face with its darkish, muddy complexion. 
About a month previously, at the Ichigaya Demobilization Center, I had met 
some soldiers who told me they had been in hiding in the hills in the 


Philippines and had only just come home. I realized now that there was an 
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air about Katagiri that was common to them, too. Is it not true that men of 


their type, by a kind of process of assimilation with the earth, the trees, the 
grass, the rocks, and with everything else in the jungle in which they have 
grown used to living, come to resemble inanimate things—Nature itself? It 
seems so to me. As a result, odd misunderstandings arise from time to time 
in talking with them, and they end by getting on one’s nerves. Katagiri, 
for one, certainly had that side to him. 

When Katagiri got down to the matter in hand its nature was such that 
I started forward despite myself. By the time he had finished, however, a 
number of doubts had formed in my mind and were already beginning to 
pop out on the surface. 

This was the business in question: On February 1, 1944, he had entered 
the Takeyama Naval Barracks at Yokosuka. Three months later, he had en- 
tered the Artillery School at Takeyama. A further three months, and he was 
transferred to the Uraga defense unit. Then, in September of the same year, 
he was assigned to the garrison on Iwojima and sailed from Yokohama. At 
the time he arrived on the island the situation was not so acute. By November, 
however, the air raids had become fiercer and the situation began steadily to 
deteriorate until, by March of the next year, almost all the twenty-odd thou- 
sand Japanese officers and men on the island had been exterminated. 

Throughout everything, Katagiri had kept himself alive, and together 
with Seaman First Class Kitani continued living in caves for over three years 
even after the end of the war. All through that time, he had diligently kept 
a diary, which he wrote in pencil in school notebooks. It had continued right 
up to the time they surrendered to the American Army, but on surrendering 
he had buried the notebooks in a cave. Now, by special arrangement with the 
U.S. Army authorities, he was to go unaccompanied to Iwojima to unearth the 
diary. He wanted me to take the story up in a news column—that was the 
sum total of his business with me. 

It did not seem to me that he was lying. He told me his story from 
start to finish in a low, squashed sort of voice, lingering over it almost tediously. 
Possibly he was trying to check a tendency to get overwrought; as it was, the 
impression he gave was of a mixture of melancholy, of distress, and of sadness. 
I wanted if possible to comply with his request, I told him, but before I did so 
there remained a number of doubtful points I wished to clear up. And I listed 
my doubts in the following fashion. 

First of all, was it possible that the U.S. Army authorities would give 
a mere Japanese individual permission to visit the island on account of the 
purely personal necessity of fetching his diary? What formalities had 
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Katagiri had to go through to get permission? How had he managed to get 
through all the negotiations with the authorities—who must surely have in- 
sisted on his appearing before them personally at a number of different stages? 
Even if he were successful in getting to the island, could he point out infallibly 
the spot where he had buried the diary? Even if he could, to what extent 
would it have remained undamaged by the heat of the earth and the ravages 
of the elements? What was it about such a diary that he had to unearth it? 
Were the U.S. Army authorities such a bunch of romantics that the; would 
extend a cooperative hand in such a hazy, indefinite plan? 

Katagiri had sat rigid, listening intently to my enquiries. Now he raised 
his head quietly and, groping for the words, gave his answers in a barely audible 
mutter. In reply to my first question, he listed all the things that one James 
Bendrix, a correspondent for an American broadcasting company, had done 
to facilitate matters for him. He spoke of the American in easy, familiar terms 
as “Jimmy.” They had got to know each other at the P.O.W. camp in Guam, 
he told me. This Jimmy had urged him to go to Iwojima, and had disposed 
of all the necessary formalities for him before flying on to the Korean front. 

The place where he had buried the diary, he said, was in a cave that had 
served as a field-artillery emplacement, and he drew a map to show me its 
whereabouts. The notebook he had wrapped up securely in a rubber bag that 
had once contained hardtack, and it was unlikely, he thought, that it would 
have suffered any remarkable damage. 

“Perhaps the most vital point of all, I think,” I said, “is why you want to 
fetch the diary in the first place?” 

His face twisted into an embarrassed smile. 

“Actually, 1 thought if possible I might publish it or something. Of 
course, quite apart from such overambitious ideas, I’d like to have another 
look at the diary....” 

I asked him his occupation. 

“I used to work in a can-making works, but now I’m on sheet metal,” 
he replied. “I’ve lived as a kind of free-lance factory hand. All kinds of 
things have happened to me, you know.” 

A feeble smile played about his lips, and a sigh escaped him. He lived 
in an apartment house in Koto Ward, whence he went every day to work at 
a near-by sheet-metal works engaged mostly in manufacturing frying pans, 
saucepans and buckets. As he spoke, I seemed to hear and smell in him the 
clang of iron against iron, and the piercing odor of rusty scrap. 


Even after all the Japanese troops on Iwojima were considered to have 
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given their lives in a last-ditch battle, a considerable number of them were 
still scattered about the island hiding in caves. Katagiri, one of a group of 
six men led by Chief Warrant Officer Mitsui, was hiding in a cave that served 
as an army machinegun emplacement on the coast of the northern zone. 
During the day they lay low in the cave; then, when night had plunged the 
small, tufa-covered, spatula-shaped island deep in darkness, they would crawl 
outside and set out on what was the only task they now had—the search for 
food. 

One afternoon, as they crouched in their cave, they became aware of 
unmistakable signs of the enemy’s presence. Katagiri pressed his face to the 
air-hole and peered out. As he did so, the forms of several American soldiers 
leading an army dog flickered across his narrow field of vision. He and his 
companions flung themselves down on their faces embracing the rock. Snuff, 
snuff, snuff....the hot panting of the Alsatian bore in harshly on their ears. 
The dog seemed to be sniffing around, with its muzzle glued to the rock, after 
the scent of Japanese soldiers. The American troops were saying something 
to each other in loud voices, and occasionally a shrill whistle sounded. In- 
terspersed with the voices, there came the dull sound of boots kicking at the 
rock. The entrance to the cave was blocked with a large boulder, which the 
Americans seemed to be tugging at in an attempt to rock it out of place. The 
sound of their boots scraping on the rocky ground as they strained with their 
legs reached right to the back of the cave, together with slight creaks from 
the rock and a rustling sound as crumbling earth spilled down. 

Soon, the sounds stopped. The heat shut up in the cave crawled over 
their skin, seeping clammily into their very flesh till the sweat poured out all 
over their bodies, Their throats were parched, and the insides of their mouths 
felt as though they had been stuffed with hot lumps of fire. Time, it seemed, 
might melt into a sticky mass and, like glue, gum them up forever in the cave. 

Suddenly, the crack in the rock spat fire. The Americans had fired in 
with an automatic rifle. The bullet struck the rock, flying into fragments with 
a dull explosion, and a smell of powder smoke spread lazily throughout their 
shelter. But the American troops went away without further action, and time 
at last resumed its motion. 

“Hell!” said Chief Warrant Officer Mitsui. “Goddam hell! This cave’s 
too dangerous now—the bastards have got wind of us for sure. If we don't 
look sharp we'll either get blown to bits by a grenade or burnt to death with 
a flame-thrower!” 

He called Katagiri and Kitani by name, and ordered them to get out- 
side as quickly as possible and find some safer cave. The two looked at each 
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other. Through the darkness Katagiri could see Kitani’s face shining unplea- 
santly, and his eyeballs glittering. Laboriously, they shifted the rock at the 
entrance the barest fraction and, squeezing themselves through the gap in the 
rock, crawled outside. Concealing themselves behind rocks and in the hollows 
in the ground gouged out by shells, they crawled over the dark-burnt sand. 

At last, they came to what had been a 12-cm. howitzer emplacement 
which, it seemed, would suffice to shelter six men. By the time they had 
crawled back to the original dugout, the area was already wrapped in dusk, 
and as they approached the dugout a strange, penetrating odor began to 
assail their nostrils. Something had obviously occurred while they had been 
away. 

Pressing his face to the gap in the rock, Katagiri peered into the depths. 
As he did so, an odor of scorched fat assailed him even more strongly. It 
was, beyond any doubt, the smell of burnt human skin. Together, he and 
Kitani shifted the rock at the entrance and stepped inside. Kitani struck a 
match. The match flared up and, flickering, revealed within its dim range 
of vision the burnt corpses of several Japanese soldiers. Katagiri felt his body 
suddenly start shaking violently. 

“Did you see?” he said to Kitani. “Their faces all burnt raw, with the 
skin hanging down in strips... .” 

“Uh,” grunted Kitani. “And their arms twisted, like bits of old rag.” 

Katagiri himself had once had a flame-thrower turned on him, and the 
memory of that experience came back to him now, mingled with the smell 
of the burnt corpses. The fire that sprang from the thrower had blown at 
him through the air-hole in fierce roars like sudden blasts of wind, for 
all the world as if it had a distinct will of its own. Howling, it had licked 
wherever it chose over the surface of the rock, stretching forward and shrink- 
ing back, spreading and leaping; sometimes, making itself into a ball, it had 
rolled with frightening speed from rock to rock. It had struck Katagiri not 
just with fear, but with something approaching esthetic emotion. So beautiful 
in their animation were its movements that he had almost, at one point, felt 
the urge to throw his body into the flames to be consumed. 


So began Katagiri and Kitani’s lonely wanderings. They saw a Japanese 
soldier with his face scorched black, one arm torn off and the other, half 
off, dangling by his side, come drifting through the jungle to collapse with a 
sudden thud. They saw a head, blown off by a mortar shell, stick transfixed 
for a moment on the branch of a tree then, with a rustle of leaves, come crash- 
ing down to earth. Soon, on that small volcanic island of some 8.25 square 
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kilometers, the only living Japanese soldiers were Katagiri and Kitani. 

Assiduously, they collected the clothing and foodstuffs the American 
troops had left behind. By now there was almost no threat to their lives from 
American arms. The only question to occupy them, in effect, was how to 
make their lives as comfortable as possible. They made a needle by beating 
a piece of wire flat with a rock, boring a hole in it with the tip of a sword, 
and grinding the other end to a point on the rock. Then they cut pieces off 
American army tents and sewed themselves trousers and shoes. In all 
probability, they thought, this kind of life would continue till they died. To 
imagine any other way of living was almost impossible. If they surrendered, 
they believed, they would inevitably be killed or, if not killed, thrust into 
even more wretched circumstances than these. Because of this, the thing 
they feared above all else was some sudden change. The most desirable 
thing, it seemed, was that the hours should pass by leaving things just as they 
were; and that little by little, borne down under the accumulation of fatigue- 
filled hours, life should slip away. 

Then, one night, the change that they had dreaded came suddenly upon 
them. Yet not in the way they had feared, but with honeyed accents—with 
the promise, even, of pleasure to come. 

That night, something woke them in the dark depths of their cave. 
Light was striking through the crack in the barely-opened rock, and from 
beyond the rock the distant clamor of a host of living creatures came stealing 
into their slumbers. There was nothing in the clamor to suggest hostility, so 
they crawled up to the entrance of the cave. The light that poured in through 
the crack in the rock came from a bonfire, a bonfire that crackled as it blazed. 
The living creatures were American troops. Close on ten of them were around 
the fire, singing, dancing, laughing, leaping, shouting. They drank beer and 
helped themselves freely to meat from cans. Great shadows fell, swelling and 
shrinking, over the rock. The fire swayed to and fro, blazing on and on, 
dyeing trees, rocks and sand red in its glow. Unfamiliar voices flowed in 
song and swelled up over the heat of the flames. 

After the American troops had left, the two of them moved the stone 
at the entrance and crawled out. They drank the beer and ate the canned 
meat left by the Americans. The night, damp above their heads, closed in 
gently over them as satiety led them into slumber. 

The first light of morning shining through the trees brought Katagiri 
back to reality. As it did so, he was aware of something entering into his 
being. Get up! that something ordered him. He raised himself and slowly 
stood up. Next, he shook Kitani to waken him. They stretched, then 
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unhurriedly made their way forward through the dense, shrubby undergrowth. 
With each step they took the world seemed increasingly fresh, as if waking 
up beneath their feet. Eventually, they came out on an asphalt road near 
the seashore. Reflecting the morning light, it stretched white as far as the 
eye could see. Katagiri stood there perfectly still, fighting the giddiness that 
attacked him. 

A truckload of American troops spotted the two of them. “Hey!” the 
soldiers shouted. “Chinese!” 

They were taken in the truck to the U.S. Air Force Headquarters, and 
from there taken on an LST craft to Guam Island. On Guam, they were found 
by James Bendrix, who was acting as correspondent for a broadcasting com- 
pany. “Jimmy” was a graduate of a naval Japanese language school, and had 
taken part in the fighting on Saipan and Tinian. He was kind enough to 
arrange everything for their repatriation, and it was via him that their strange 
“jungle boy” story had reached the broadcasting company. 

He could start by April 26, Katagiri said. He seemed rather tired, and 
as he was leaving I noticed that he had a just perceptible limp in his left leg. 
“Forgive my asking,” I said, “but was it on Iwojima....?” He shook his 
head slightly. “No,” he said, and went out with a deliberately lively tread 
as if trying to hide such a failing from my eyes. 

I wrote a story about the Iwojima diary in the evening edition of April 
26, the day on which Katagiri said he would leave Tachikawa Air Base by 
military plane. A while before noon on that same day, I had a second visit 
from Katagiri Masatoshi. Apologetically, he told me that his departure had 
been postponed till the 6th of the next month. I hastily amended the date 
of departure in my story, barely making the last edition. He ought to let me 
know such things sooner, I told him a little severely—mostly because I felt 
vexed at having been let down by a young man I had trusted. For all I 
knew, he might even be a sham. Perhaps something of the feeling crept 
unbidden into my way of speaking, for he looked at me with frightened eyes. 
His lips twitched as if he wanted to say something, but in the end he left 
without saying it, dragging his left leg as he went. 

At that time, a certain suspicion began to steal over me. Perhaps Kata- 
giri had no intention of going to Iwojima in the first place? It was rather 
odd, if one thought about it, that the U.S. Army should allow the purely 
personal affairs of a single Japanese to sway them into permitting him to visit 
Iwojima, which by now must be almost completely fortified. Might not Kata- 
giri, in short, have duped me into writing up his trip in the newspaper as 
part of a scheme to produce a fake diary and get it published? While I found 
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the supposition almost intolerable, yet I could not, at the same time, clear 
away the suspicion. And to my surprise—a thing which could only have the 
effect of deepening still further that suspicion—-late that afternoon Katagiri 
turned up once more at my place. 

His ashen face was sunk still further in gloom. “It’s possible I may 
have to give up going to Iwojima,” he said with a slight tremor in his voice. 
“If I go now, I may not be able to come back—I have a feeling that way.” 

“That's entirely your own affair,” I said irritably. “It’s appeared in 
the paper—that’s all I know.” 

His body, I noticed, was quivering. He directed a glance at me, seeming 
to beseech pity, but I looked abruptly to one side as if to rebuff his gaze. His 
nerves were all on edge. He thanked me and apologized, his square face 
puckering as though he would start weeping at any moment. Then, dragging 
his left leg as ever, he vanished from my sight. He did, in truth, vanish, for I 
was never to set eyes on him again. 


The morning edition of the paper on May 10 gave me a dreadful shock. 
Right at the top of the local news page, a blaring headline announced the 
death of Katagiri Masatoshi. According to the newspaper, he had killed him- 
self on Iwojima. The report was mostly in the form of a first-hand account 
written by a member of the History Section of the U.S. Far East Air Forces 
Headquarters, who had accompanied Katagiri wherever he went on his search 
for the diary. The given time had been almost up, and still no diary was 
to be found anywhere when, at a spot ninety meters from the old crater of Suri- 
bachi Yama, Katagiri had without warning raised his arms aloft and, with a 
cry of banzai!, flung himself over a cliff. 

He had clearly seen Katagiri’s body dashing itself repeatedly against the 
projecting crags as it slowly fell, sending up billows of volcanic ash as it went. 
The search for the body had continued for seven whole hours, every possible 
kind of motive power being mobilized for it. The body was found sprawled 
in a hollow midway up the cliff with the skull smashed to pieces. It took about 
twenty minutes to bring it back. The writer did not know the cause of the 
suicide; everything, he wrote somewhat inconclusively, was wrapped in mys- 
tery. 

The story gave me a twofold shock. One from the fact that, despite 
my forebodings, Katagiri had really gone to Iwojima after all; the other from 
his unexplained suicide. Beneath this deep sense of shock, I was also secretly 
ashamed at the overhasty imagination that had made me suspicious of him. 

Late that afternoon, I was to have yet another visit from a stranger. 
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Printed on his card were the words “Segawa Masao, Head, Export Department, 
Materials Section, Daisan Trading Company.” At his invitation, I went with 
him to a small snack-bar near Yurakucho Station. A former naval sub- 
lieutenant, he had been Katagiri’s immediate superior. He had surrendered 
shortly after the failure of the Japanese forces’ last-ditch battle on Iwojima. 

Segawa took a brown-paper envelope from the inside pocket of his jacket. 

“I felt you should see this,” he said in the soft-spoken tones appropriate 


to an employe in a trading company. “This is a letter Katagiri sent me before 
he left.” 


This is how the letter read: 


I want to thank you for everything you have done for me. I am 
especially grateful for the kindness you and Jimmy have shown me in 
connection with my plan. As to whether the diary will turn up or not, 
I myself, to be frank, am not confident. Even so, I shall try just the same. 
All my feelings at the moment center round one idea—to get to the island. 
I don’t want to think much about what comes afterwards. It may be 
that I shall never see you again. I have that kind of feeling, somehow, 
but I think it will be all right. It’s easy for me as I have no relatives. 
At any rate, I shall put everything I have into it. Goodbye. 

“Do you understand it?” Segawa asked. 

“I don’t know,” I said. “Do you think it’s supposed to be a last message?” 

“It might or it might not—it’s a queer sort of letter, isn’t it,” he said. 
Carefully, he wiped the beer froth off his mouth with a spotlessly white hand- 
kerchief. 

“Some points suggest that he had some presentiment of death from the 
start, don’t they,” I said. “Yet there are other points that aren’t like a last 
message. The bit that says ‘I shall put everything I have into it’--what would 
that mean? What did he want to do, I wonder?” 

“Look for the diary, I imagine. I can’t think what else.” 

“That means, then, that he killed himself because he couldn’t find the 
diary?” 

“At the same time, there seems to be something more to it than that.” 
A shadow fell over Segawa’s fair-skinned face with its deeply-marked ‘features. 

“Don’t you think something suggests it wasn’t the diary at all?” I 
said. “That there was something else—for example, some worry about the 
way he was managing his life—and that he wanted to go to the island to make 
a clean break with it?” 

“Yes, it does—that’s what makes it all the more puzzling.” 

We sank into thought. Had Katagiri intended to kill himself from the 
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start? Or, independently of his own will, had death clutched at him in a 
sudden fit, sending him on into the next world without warning? 

If he had merely chosen Iwojima as the site of his suicide, why had 
he found it necessary to visit the newspaper office? Out of a kind of considera- 
tion for James Bendrix and Segawa? Or perhaps from the desire to enshrine 
his action within some objective account—had he been unable to bear the fear 
that he might die insignificantly, unknown to anyone? Unbidden, a sigh 
escaped me. Whether he had intended to commit suicide or not, there was 
something that had driven him to the island. One sentence in the letter 
—‘My feelings at the moment are full of one idea—to get to the is!and”— 
began to nag at my mind. What was it? This dangerous thing, full of the 
presentiment of death—what was it? 

“This is only my idea,” Segawa said, “but it seems to me Katagiri was 
wavering terribly as to whether he should go to the island or not. He just 
couldn’t take the plunge, so he went to the newspaper. If the newspaper 
took no notice of him, he would give up the idea. In a sense, he went to 
the newspaper as you'd go to a fortune-teller—in other words, he left it to 
the newspaper to decide his action for him. But the paper, as it turned out, 
took his account up and made a story of it....” 

“Which means I killed him.” 

That might in fact be so, I thought. Katagiri might have visited me 
so often because he wanted to make some appeal to me. He might have 
wanted to tell me something. That, perhaps, was why he had visited me so 
many times, dragging his left leg as he came. But I had thrust that something 
aside with a look full of disapproval....Now then it was up to me, I felt, to 
follow up the traces of his life that he had left behind him, to find out what 
it was that he might have been trying to tell me. 


By the time I got off the bus, I was heavy with fatigue, as though I had 
come to the town from afar, after long hours and countless difficulties. In 
fact, to get there had taken me but one hour by electric train from Tokyo, 
plus a further thirty minutes or so swaying on a bus. The town’s time-worn 
houses jostled each other on either side of a narrow, meandering, white-paved 
road. Each house wore a light covering of dust, and the glass of its sliding 
doors looked as though it would smear one’s finger-tip with grime if one 
stroked it. 

The restaurant I was after stood inconspicuously in a somewhat secluded 
spot off the main street. I went up to the private dining rooms on the second 
floor and asked to see Mr. Kitani the cook. Somewhere, a wall clock struck 
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two. Soon Kitani appeared, still wearing his white apron—a short, thin, 
dreadfully seedy-looking man in his middle years. Taking off his apron, he 
asked me, his small eyes gleaming, what he could do for me. I wondered 
whether I could ask him various things about Mr. Katagiri? He seemed to 
consider for a moment, then disappeared downstairs, coming up again after a 
while with what appeared to me a more genial expression than when I had 
first seen him. Kitani, I thought to myself, seemed to have adjusted himself 
to his present life much better than Katagiri. Something about Katagiri 
had suggested that he had not yet achieved a balance between life in 
the caves and his present life, so that he was forever wobbling unstably. 
The center of gravity of Kitani’s life, however, was firmly set in the present. 
I stood him a drink. He drank exactly as if he were flinging the drink into 
his mouth, putting the cup to his lips with rapid movements, many times in 
succession, as though constantly driven on by something unseen. 

I learnt something rather unexpected from him. There had been no 
indication, he asserted, that Katagiri had been writing any diary, at least 
any diary substantial enough to be worth publishing. If this was so, what did 
it mean—Katagiri’s going to the island to look for his diary? Why should 
he have gone to the island to look for something that was not there in 
the first place? Why had he needed so much to go that he had to furnish 
such a pretext? I felt my heart pounding fiercely at my ribs in an utterly 
unexpected surge of excitement. 

“I try to forget the island as much as I can,” Kitani said. “About half 
a month ago, Katagiri came to see me, but it was awkward, because in a way 
I felt more embarrassed than nostalgic. I ask you—isn’t it just plain ridiculous 
for somebody who knows personally all the most shameful things in you to 
come all that way specially to remind you of them? Looking at it now, I 
imagine he came to say goodbye, but he didn’t say a single word about 
going to the island. Just said he couldn’t forget it. Well forget it, I told 
him. Myself, I stake everything on my work as a cook. I told him: you ought 
to do the same—find some work you can put your heart and soul into. But 
he just went pale and shut up, looking all weepy.” 

“Mr. Kitani, if there was no diary in the first place,” I said, cutting 
into his chatter, “it means Katagiri went to the island intending to kill him- 
self, doesn’t it.” 

“Uh?” he yelped, putting his drink down. The food he had left com- 
pletely untouched. For a while he stayed with his head bent, seemingly 
deep in thought, then, looking up quietly, said in a low voice, “Yes, he was 
suffering, you know. That kind of thing doesn’t worry me personally, but 
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it must have been terrible for him. You see, he killed two Japanese 
soldiers on the island—or rather, he thought he killed them. I can’t help 
feeling there’s some connection between that and his suicide.” 


It had happened at the time when Segawa had still been in the same 
dugout with Katagiri and Kitani. The soldiers would take turns to leave 
the cave when night fell and go in search of food. The braver of them would 
fling hand grenades into an American camp and, when the enemy had fied in 
alarm, steal canned food and field rations. Even without going that far, 
however, it was not so difficult, if one searched the hollows and places behind 
rocks where American troops hid been sheltering in the daytime, to gather 
quite a plentiful amount of food. Others, armed with a great number 
of flasks, would go to fetch water from the American water storage tanks. 
During the day, American troops would often be in hiding near the tanks, and 
would fire at the Japanese troops with machineguns and automatic rifles when 
they came to get water, but at night there was hardly any danger. 

One night three of them—Katagiri, Kitani, and a young Seaman First 
Class called Okada—set out to get water. Treading silently in their rubber- 
soled socks, they plunged ahead through the dense bushes that thrust out dark 
branches at them from either side. Occasionally, an American flare went up, 
and a dazzling wave of light threw into sharp relief the tangled forms of the 
trees. Then, the next moment, darkness would enfold them once more in its 
sticky embrace. ‘Each time this happened, they would press themselves to the 
ground, or against the rocks, or into the bushes. 

All of a sudden, Katagiri felt his leg pinned down by some powerful 
unknown force. He stamped with his foot in an attempt to shake the leg 
free, and in the same instant his body was hurled without ceremony into the 
undergrowth: he was caught in piano wires that the American forces had 
stretched tautly about the area. At the very moment he was flung aside, a 
magnesium flare that had been rigged up near-by ignited and began to throw 
up white flames with a damp, swishing, fricative sound. They threw into 
white relief the hunched-up ‘form of Okada as he ran, his body bent double, 
through the blazing glare to where Katagiri lay. 

“Are you all right?” Okada shouted briefly. Katagiri’s ears had scarcely 
had time to take in his words when an American machinegun spat fire out of 
the darkness. A bullet pierced Okada’s body; it gave a leap, spun round, and 
was hurled into the undergrowth. All this was witnessed by Kitani with bated 
breath from behind a rock. To him, too, it was perfectly plain that Okada 
had succumbed to enemy bullets in an attempt to save Katagiri. 
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The firing, as if content with having shot down Okada, ceased on the 
spot. Kitani raised himself from behind the rock and crawled to where 
Katagiri lay. As he helped Katagiri up out of the wire, he heard him give 
two or three short moans in a choky little voice. Then Katagiri pressed his 
face against Kitani’s chest and began a muffled weeping. 

“No crying, now,” Kitani half whispered in the other’s ear. “Come on, 
nothing to cry about. Nothing....” The two of them lifted Okada in their 
arms from where he lay, face down, on the ground. The bullet had pierced 
his belly, and the blood which oozed stickily and endlessly from the wound 
was wet and tepid to Katagiri’s touch. Okada’s body sank down limply into 
their arms. Katagiri began to sob. Okada’s throat rattled, and fine spasms 
passed over the region round his Adam’s apple. “Give me a grenade,” he 
murmured in a voice drained of all force. Weeping, Katagiri clasped Okada’s 
hands firmly round a hand grenade. 

The two of them crawled away, leaving Okada alone. Soon, the sound 
of a bursting grenade reached them where they hid behind a rock. The rever- 
berations seemed to trail on and on, wandering through the darkness without 
end. 


“I see,” I said. “In other words, the idea is that Katagiri killed Seaman 
First Class Okada.” 

“That's right,” Kitani said, his small eyes gleaming. “He was always 
at the same old refrain: ‘Why did we just stand by and let him die? I killed 
him, when all he’d done was to come to help me.’” 

“How did he kill the other one?” J asked. 


The Japanese troops on Iwojima often drank the water from dead 
soldiers’ flasks, or chewed at the hardtack and rice out of their haversacks. 
Everybody had had to do it to stay alive—it seemed almost like a silent gesture 
of friendship from the dead to the living. The soldier in question had died 
leaning against a rock, his eyes still half open. Nothing in any way resembling 
a wound was visible on the corpse: starvation, beyond doubt, had taken the 
man’s life. The lips were devoid of color, dry, and rough. They were un- 
pleasantly swollen, too, and drawn back to reveal a glimpse of purple gums 
and yellow front teeth. The eyes were glazed and peered without focus from 
slightly parted lashes. About the drooping lids the bluebottles were crawling. 
The only unusual thing about the man was his hair which, growing black 
and profuse, seemed thereby to confirm more surely the fact of his death. He 
wore only rags, yet there was a certain punctiliousness about the way his flask 
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was slung over his right shoulder and down his left side. 

The flask beckoned to Katagiri. Bending over, he touched it lightly 
with his hand. As he did so, a close, offensive smell rose from the body. 
Timorously, he shook the flask. There was a heavy rolling, as though the 
water writhed inside the flask. Katagiri laid his tense hands on the flask and 
gave a sharp tug to disengage it from the man’s shoulder. Then the miracle 
happened. The corpse’s two arms, which till then had been dangling at its 
sides, moved distinctly and, with terrifying strength, grasped the wrists of the 
hands Katagiri had on the flask. From the point where they grasped, a cold 
sensation raced like an electric current throughout Katagiri’s body. Like a 
spring mechanism, Katagiri swept aside the arms, and sprang back close on 
a yard. 

The corpse’s arms were flung heavily sideways, and from somewhere there 
came a sharp crack. It was impossible to tell, however, whence the noise 
came. The dead man’s head rocked and sank down into the grass, the neck 
twisted repusively like that of a broken doll. The strength rapidly drained 
from Katagiri’s legs, and he plumped down on his buttocks where he stood. 
It was utterly beyond belief. 

To drink the water from a dead man’s flask and to wrest away that of 
a living human being were, Katagiri believed, two entirely different things. 
He had thrust aside a living man in an attempt to wrench that man’s flask 
from him, and in doing so he had killed him—that, in short, was what had 
just happened. The only possible excuse lay in the fact that he had believed 
the other to be dead. The result, nevertheless, was the same. 

“ ‘Get away with you,’ I told him,” said Kitani. ““You must have been 
seeing things.’”’ 

“Perhaps rigor mortis set in all of a sudden and tightened up the mus- 
cles,” I speculated, with my hazy knowledge of such matters. “That might 
account for such a weird happening.” 

“Either way, the soldier was dead to all intents and purposes. There’s 
just no reason to say Katagiri killed him. Told Katagiri so, I did, but much 
good that was! Mind you, we survivors do feel sort of guilty toward our 
buddies that died, but with that kind of feeling the only thing to do is go 
ahead and get over it. That’s how I feel about it.” Kitani wrinkled his 
face up into an expression halfway between laughter and tears. A kind of 
sorrow, surely, had crept at that moment even into this man’s mind? 


The next place I visited was a tenement house in Kita-Sunamachi in 
which Katagiri had lived. It was a long, narrow building reminiscent of a 
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stable, the families that lived in it being separated by vertical partitions 
under a common roof. It stood broodingly, somehow, as though forbidding 
outsiders to approach. To the west of the building was a swamp, on the 
dark surface of which the marsh-gas blew up its bubbles unceasingly. The 
swamp crouched there heavily, its surface dotted with broken sticks, boards, 
holed boots, mateless wooden clogs—meaningless trash, in short, that floated 
there motionless, in abandoned postures. All day long, the pool gave off a 
peculiar stench. This stench had completely permeated the lives of those who 
lived near the water, so that by now it was only the stranger that, unerringly, 
it picked out and clung around so persistently. At the edge of the swamp 
grew dense clumps of reeds, whose sharp-pointed leaves waved over-agitatedly 
at every passing breeze. Beyond the swamp lay a primary school. Its windows 
gleamed, and the cries of schoolchildren spread a note of cheerfulness across 
the water. 

I was greeted by the old caretaker, his face radiating a goodwill that 
seemed to suggest the high esteem in which he had held Katagiri. The wife 
looked much younger than the old man—probably his second wife, I thought. 
She, too, made me cordially welcome. 

Neither of them, they jointly affirmed, had any idea what had made 
Katagiri kill himself. 

“Do you by any chance know how Mr. Katagiri’s leg came to get like 
that?” the wife asked. When I said no, she glanced at the old man as if 
looking for approval. The old man blinked, and I felt I had witnessed the 
birth of some understanding between husband and wife. 


It had been a fantastically hot day. The street was ablaze with light 
and everything stood out in sharp outline. The caretaker’s wife was walking 
along the broilingly hot road with Katagiri, her shopping basket dangling at 
her side. Katagiri was out of work, but so far his left leg was quite healthy. 
He would often go shopping with her for the sake of the walk. Her only 
son—as I had imagined, she was the second wife, and the boy was her son 
by a previous marriage—was skipping along the opposite side of the road. 
The wife and Katagiri were walking along the bright side under the blazing 
sun, but the boy, who was then in his first year at primary school, had chosen 
the shade of the other side. 

Suddenly, the wife had felt a sick feeling of apprehension welling up 
inside her chest. For her, this was an entirely new experience. Why should 
such an odd sense of apprehension come clutching at her heart? A feeling that 
her son would be swallowed up without warning by the darkness that enveloped 
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the road on the other side; that he might dissolve into the dark road, never 
to come home again? Suddenly, without rhyme or reason, this strange, evil 
presentiment had come gliding down into her consciousness. A clamor arose 
in her breast, and before she realized it she had cried out: “Yoshio! Come 
here!” 

At once the boy halted in his tracks and looked round, screwing up his 
face as if dazzled by the light. His white shirt detached itself from the dark- 
ness; flinging off the shadows that fell on it, it came floating up into the 
light. The sun caught him. The sun scorched his skin and his mother saw 
it gleaming. Then it happened. Her scream rent the heat-swollen air and 
echoed out over the road. She had seen a truck rushing down on the boy as 
he crossed. She covered her face and crouched down where she stood, the shop- 
ping basket flung out into the road. With a scraping of tires on the heat- 
swollen asphalt, the truck drew to a sudden halt. 

There came the sound of a boy crying. When his mother raised her 
head, the first sight that met her eyes was her son getting up, weeping. She 
gave a cry: “Yoshio!” He flew into his mother’s arms. She still did not 
know what had happened, and when finally she realized she all but fainted. 
A young man was lying on the asphalt road and about him thronged a circle 
of curious onlookers. Then she understood everything. Once again, she crouch- 
ed down where she stood. 


“If Mr. Katagiri hadn't rushed forward,” the wife said in a voice over- 
flowing with emotion, “our boy might have been dead now.” 

“We owe our son’s life to him,” the old man added tearfully. “Every 
time we saw his left leg, we would give thanks to him from our hearts.” 

I asked something that any newspaperman would surely have asked. 

“Do you know if Mr. Katagiri had any girl he was fond of—fiancee, 
or anybody else like that?” 

The couple looked at each other. Each was waiting for the other to 
speak first, but it was the wife who in the end broke the silence. 

“Yes, there was. Well, there was, but... .” 

“It broke up,” continued the old man. “I don’t know why, but it 
broke up.” 

The girl in question had been a nurse at the hospital where Katagiri had 
gone when his leg was run over by the truck. Their marriage had been as 
good as settled when suddenly the split had come. Even the old man and his 
wife seemed not to know why. Like the man of superstition who dreads some 
taboo, they seemed almost in fear of the subject. 
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In this way, I came to the small hospital. It was dusk, and there was 
not a single patient about. 

“I'd like to speak to Nurse Mori, please,” I said at the reception desk. 
The face of the nurse who had come out at my summons tensed as if she were 
startled. She herself was Miss Mori, the only nurse in the hospital. I told her 
my business through the small reception window. She nodded and retired to the 
back. A short while, and the inner door opened, a buzzer sounded, and Miss 
Mori, unexpectedly, stood there ready to go out. I went outside with her. 
We walked silent, a little apart yet in step with each other, for all the world 
like a pair of bashful lovers. We entered a small, trim teashop—probably, I 
thought, she had often been here with Katagiri in the past. 

Now, sitting face-to-face with her, I noticed for the first time that around 
the edges of her eyes there stood out on the fair skin of her face a number of 
rather dark freckles. To the observer, there was something pathetic about 
them; yet, as if scorning any such psychological effect on others, a restrained 
smile flickered constantly over her face. 

“What is it about Mr. Katagiri?’ she asked in somewhat over-sweet 
tones. “Has something happened to him?” 

I almost let out an involuntary exclamation: she was still unaware of 
Katagiri’s suicide! I hesitated, but there was no going back now, so I told 
her the facts as gently as I could, working hard to soften the blow in every 
way possible. Her eyes widened rapidly and began to fill with a soft light, a 
light which no sooner appeared than it welled up over the crest of her lower 
lids and glided down her cheeks. It was the first time I had seen a woman's 
tears close at hand, and they moved me not inconsiderably. Th- tears wetted 
the freckles which, reflecting the light, began to glitter. 

“Suicide—but it’s incredible!” Miss Mori said. Her body ssemed to 
writhe as she spoke. A smell of cresol surrounded her. I asked temtivel; 
what had gone wrong between the two of them. She turned her tear-reddened 
eyes toward me and said, sharply, “He suddenly refused to carry on the rela- 
tionship.” 

This was somewhat unexpected: not for a moment had I imagined that 
it was Katagiri who had broken things off. Truth to tell, I had, rather unsubtly, 
linked together in my mind the break with Miss Mori and Katagiri’s suicide 
—suspecting that for some reason or other his hand had been rejected and 
that this had afforded the motive that drove him so implacably to Iwojima. 
If the move had come from Katagiri’s side, then things were rather different. 

“Why should Mr. Katagiri suddenly have come out with such a thing, 
I wonder,” I said. 
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Her head remained bent, as though she were fighting hard to quell the 
turbulent emotions in her heart. “I don’t really know myself. It may seem 
strange, but I don’t know. To me he tended to be a puzzling sort of 
person. But I was attracted by the puzzling quality. So when he suddenly 
said flatly without giving any reason that we mustn’t marry, I was able to put 
up with not understanding. And when he said so, I felt that though I didn’t 
understand the reason it must be as he said. But to be able to feel like that 
took an awful lot of effort and sadness. I put up with it without a murmur.” 

“You said you find it incredible that he should commit suicide. Then, 
just now, you said he refused without any reason to marry you. Doesn’t that 
perhaps suggest this: that he refused marriage because he was going to kill 
himself?” 

“Really!” She looked up sharply. The freckles seemed to stand out 
still more distinctly round the edges of her eyes. “What a ridiculous....” 

“In other words, the reason for his suicide and for his refusing to marry 
you were ultimately one and the same. So that we have to consider what 
that reason was. Doesn’t that seem possible?” 

“He was badly knocked about by the war, that was the trouble,” she 
said. “The war made him somehow twisted. He seemed to think he had 
to atone for the war all by himself. So he just couldn’t bear himself to be 
happy or get pleasure out of anything. He tormented himseif, that’s the 
impression he gave—tormented himself all the time about everything. 
I said just now I couldn't believe he’d committed suicide. Yet in fact his 
life was a kind of succession of suicides. Sometimes, when I've felt specially 
mean, I’ve suspected that the reason he threw himself in front of a truck 
to save a child was because there was something hidden in him, something 
wanting suicide, that drove him to do it. Even so, I feel that his outlook 
there and his refusal to get married were rather different things. I feel there 
was some other, different reason that made him refuse marriage—whether that 
had any direct connection with his killing himself, I don’t know. I just don’t 
know. But he wanted to marry me very much, though it’s funny to say it 
myself. Whenever we were alone together, he was so lively, and he'd talk, 
his eyes all aglow, about starting life afresh and so on. That’s why I can’t 
understand it.” 

I did not understand well either. Yet for all my bewilderment, there 
was something that seemed to get home to me. What she had said about 
loving Katagiri’s puzzling quality was probably true, and it must have been 
a terribly tantalizing thing. That, in fact, was what loving doubtless meant 
for her—bearing with the tantalizing. And I felt that, through meeting this 
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nurse, I had had demonstrated to me the pointlessness of poking any further 
into the life of Katagiri Masatoshi. 


From then on, though I could not dispel a vague sense of emptiness that 
seemed to spread its chill throughout my mind, I thrust the problem of Katagiri 
aside unsolved. Till, one day, chance in the form of an outbreak of smallpox 
came along and flung me back once more into the midst of the question. 

A nineteen-year-old factory hand in Kita-Sunamachi in Koto Ward had 
died of black smallpox. First of all, I was detailed to go to the health officer 
at the Metropolitan Public Hygiene Bureau to get details of the symptoms of 
the disease and the route by which it was transmitted. 

“The incubation period for this illness,” I was informed, “is around 
two weeks, and one hundred per cent of the victims die from five or six days 
to a week after being taken ill. There is absolutely no sure cure. The only 
thing is vaccination, and even that is too late unless done at the latest the 
day after contracting the germ. It starts with a headache, backache, and a 
chill. Then, reddish-black spots appear under the armpits and on the side, 
and these soon spread over the whole body. A tremendously high fever develops, 
but consciousness remains clear till the moment of death. With death, the 
reddish-black spots disappear—just like magic.” 

The next morning three of us—myself, my colleague Yumura and a 
cameraman—set out by car for the factory where the patient had worked, in 
order to investigate his activities prior to contracting the disease. First, though, 
we went to the Health Center to be vaccinated. There was a line of people 
waiting to be vaccinated, the uneasiness shadowing their faces bespeaking the 
powerful fear that had settled over the district. Leaving the Health Center, 
we drove on to the factory. 

It was then that I discovered something for the first time. I could have 
kicked myself for being so stupid: the factory where the victim had been em- 
ployed was obviously, from the address, the place where Katagiri had once 
worked. My mind tensed at the coincidence and I felt that I was being 
manipulated by something outside me. Inside my head, the images of Katagiri 
who had died on Iwojima and the nineteen-year-old press hand who had died 
of black smallpox were superimposed and began to whirl round bewilderingly. 
Katagiri’s body had fallen slowly through swirling volcanic ash, colliding again 
and again with the crags, rebounding dully. Finally his body, skull smashed, 
had been discovered in a tiny hollow caught between two rocks halfway down 
a cliff....The young, immature body of a nineteen-year-old press hand had 
burned with fever that sprang from within itself. Soon, reddish-black spots 
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began to color the skin—inconspicuously at first, then, in no time, with a 
spectacular speed and range, swallowing up his entire being. Suddenly, the 
youth had been released from the fever. With his last breath, life itself had 
been expelled. The spots had been wiped away, and he had recovered his 
own skin once more. As he lost his life, so the spots lost the point of their 
being and had vanished... . 

The factory office was built on to the owner's private house. We met 
the owner, a fat man with a tiny mustache, and explained that we wanted 
to ask about the activities prior to contracting the disease of the worker who 
had died of black smallpox. He introduced us to the middle-aged man in 
charge of business matters. I left Yumura to take charge of this side of things, 
and myself asked the owner if I could meet the man who had known Katagiri 
most intimately. 

“Such a fine fellow as him, too....” he said, his plump cheeks quivering 
with emotion, and he took me over to the factory. Leaving me waiting at the 
entrance, he went up to a young worker who was treading the lever of a crank 
press. He said something to him, whereupon the worker glanced over in my 
direction. As he did so, he smiled, a smile full of boyish shyness. 

The factory hand and I went out of the workshop and exchanged 
courtesies leaning against the wooden wall outside. His name was Tomita, 
and he was only twenty. His eyes were ablaze with life, full of the perpetually 
questing light of youth. It was clear from the gaze he fixed on me how great 
had been his respect and affection for Katagiri. Now, it seemed, all kinds 
of feelings about Katagiri were welling up at once inside him, disturbing him 
painfully. 

Recalling that Katagiri had said he once worked in a canning factory 
but had changed to sheet metal, I asked Tomita about that first. He had 
changed, Tomita said, because of a quarrel with his boss. Canning workers 
had their own bosses, each of whom had a number of workers under him 
within the framework of an apprentice system. The bosses received orders 
from factories and sent their own workers out to different places as required. 
Discontent had spread among the workers at the excessive kickbacks this 
particular boss was getting. No one was willing, though, to have it out 
directly with him, for everyone knew only too well what would happen if 
he did. It was Katagiri who took on the task of belling the cat. The boss 
grudgingly complied with the workers’ demands, but put forward one condition 
in return: that in the interests of discipline in the future, Katagiri must go. 
As a result, Katagiri and no one else was thrown out. It was while he was 
still out of work that he had thrown himself in front of the truck. 
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“When Mr. Katagiri died,” Tomita said in his youthful voice, “I didn’t 
feel like doing anything—just loafed around all day at home. Somehow I lost 
my go—nothing seemed worthwhile, felt fedup with anything and everything. 
But even now I still feel he might come walking out all of a sudden from 
behind a shearing machine or somewhere. I can see him, grabbing a finished 
frying pan and stroking the bottom with his finger-tip. It feels smooth and 
clinging to the touch, and he grins. When I realize we shan’t ever see him 
do that again, I....” 

“Have you heard of the nurse, Miss Mori?’’ I asked. He gave a pene- 
trating look into my eyes and nodded. I asked him to tell me what lay behind 
Katagiri’s refusal to get married. He rubbed his hands irritably down his 
jeans. “Because he found Miss Mori’s elder brother had been killed on Iwojima. 
He worried himself a lot about that. And in the end he broke it off.” 

“What was the point of that, I wonder? Why should he have had to 
break it off?” 

Tomita bit on his lower lip and seemed to be surveying the distance. 
After a while he began talking, weightily, as if dragging the words out. 


During the lunch hour that day, Tomita had left the factory with 
Katagiri and walked to the embankment of the River Onagi. The other bank 
was lined with countless similar factories, and the black smoke rose into a 
leaden sky like a vast shadow. Without warning, Katagiri said, “I can’t 
marry her after all.” His voice as he said it was jagged, like the scrap iron. 
Then he told Tomita how, on Iwojima, he had killed a man who was not yet 
completely dead by trying to wrench away his flask. “You see, Tomita,” he 
had said, “it’s just possible, isn’t it, that the soldier I killed was her brother.” 

It seemed to Tomita at that moment that Katagiri’s eyes had an unusual 
gleam. He felt a weight descend heavily on his chest. “What do you say that 
kind of thing for? Idiot!” he said with a forced smile. 

Katagiri sighed deeply. Then he said, in a low, inward kind of voice as 
though he were addressing himself, “No. It doesn’t matter whether he was 
her brother or who he was. It’s the same either way. My killing that soldier 
was the same in the end as killing all the Japanese soldiers on Iwojima. To 
quench my thirst with just a tiny drop of water in a flask, I killed all the 
Japanese troops on Iwojima with this hand.” 

“How?” Tomita asked. “How do you figure that out? I just don’t 
get it.” 

“That's because you were never in the war. Because you've never 
killed a man,” Katagiri replied in a troubled voice. “How does it differ 
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whether you kill one or a hundred? Have you ever thought about that? 
Don’t go thinking it’s just a matter of numbers. To kill one human being 
is to kill with him the hopes, the joys and the sorrows of all the other human 
beings shut up inside him.” : 

“You'd do better not to think about things like that!” Tomita said 
anxiously. “Come on, quit it now.” 

“I killed a man to save myself. With this hand....” 

And he stuck his two hands forward, palms upward, and spread them 
open with all his might. They were massive palms, thick and tremendously 
tough-looking, and one felt they would reek strongly of iron and oil. They 
were, unquestionably, the hands of a factory worker. A feeling of sadness 
clutched at Tomita’s heart. 

“Why not tell Miss Mori about it? I’m sure she'd tell you it didn’t 
matter.” 

Katagiri shook his head. “Impossible.” 

“Why ever not?” 

“J just couldn’t.” Stooping forward, he seized a pebble roughly and 
struck it down at the black waters of the Onagi River. 


“I see,” I said. Probably Katagiri had hated the idea of baring his 
suffering to Miss Mori and having her comfort him and forgive him. He must 
keep his suffering, he had doubtless believed, hugged tight to himself—with 
the result that he had destroyed himself and wounded Miss Mori. In the 
same way, he had nipped in the bud every possibility that might bring him 
nearer to anything approaching happiness. 

I felt my body suddenly growing heavy. From the factory came the 
rattle of the drill and the irritating hammering of the riveting machine. 
Over there, I felt, lay a world of solid things, a world put together of iron 
and iron, a world to which Katagiri would never return.... 

I said, “It begins to look as though Katagiri went to Iwojima intending 
to kill himself from the start. He just couldn’t escape from the black weight 
of the past that piled up behind him, and found himself drawn back there 
in the end.” 

“No, you’re wrong!” Tomita exclaimed intently, as if to spurn the 
suggestion. “He wasn’t such a weakling as that. He didn’t run away to 
Iwojima in defeat.” 

I looked at him in surprise. “What was it, then? What do you think 
he went to the island for?” 


“Mr. Katagiri wanted to do everything over again from the beginning,” 
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he said, full of conviction. “He wanted to go where the dead were and let 
them pass judgment on him. To hear what the dead had to say, and use 
it to make a fresh start in life. He went to summon up new energy inside 
himself. Not to die, but to live....” 


I seemed to understand clearly what the young man was feeling so fiercely 
within himself at that moment. The tears stole into Tomita’s eyes and shone 
there with a soft, reflected light. Their glistening reminded me of the fine 
raindrops that had shone so modestly and delicately on the shoulders of Kata- 
giri’s blue serge suit that day he had first appeared. And in mind there rose 
a distinct image of Katagiri Masatoshi’s solitary rear view as he walked slowly, 
very slowly, dragging his left leg, along a dark, endless road. On and on 
forever he walked along that dark road in my mind, receding ever farther into 
the infinite distance. 

Translated by John Bester 
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The Black Fud6 





Burton Watson 


SAKA, the largest commercial city in Japan, consists of one extravagantly 
O broad and beautiful avenue—Middésuji—and mile on mile of factories 
and grubby little shops and houses, sprawled haphazardly over a muddy 
coastal plain laced with rivers and sluggish grey canals. Since the war 
destroyed about three-fourths of the city, most of the houses are new—two- 
story frame and plaster boxes pushed up against each other, with narrow, 
stifling rooms and stairways so cramped you have to crawl up them on all 
fours, crowded to the bursting point with inhabitants. Nowhere is the press 
of overpopulation more apparent, nowhere does the flimsy postwar architecture 
seem in greater danger of being battered to pieces by the endless waves of 
humanity that surge merrily about it. You can see it wearing away before 
your eyes. 

Perhaps because I live and work in Kyoto and go to Osaka only for 
recreation, I have a great fondness for the latter. Nothing is pleasanter, 
when the stuffy provincialism and over-inquisitive neighbors of Kyoto begin 
to wear one down, than to get on an express and glide off to the fresh air 
and bustle of the seacoast. I have even mentioned to Kyoto friends that I 
might try living in Osaka sometime, a suggestion that makes them blink with 
horror. On the subject of Osaka they recall that in the bombing raids it 
burned with a lovely red glow, lighting up the night sky. Otherwise they 
express only contempt for a city which, they say, devotes itself wholly to 
business. “Shdbai, shdbai—that’s all they care about down there!” complain 
the high-minded citizens of Kyoto, and snicker at the way Osakaites salute 
each other with the inquiry “Making any money?” 

As in most Japanese cities, a considerable part of Osaka’s shdbai consists 
in feeding, wining and diverting itself. The principal entertainment center 
is in the south, between Shinsaibashi and Namba. Here are the kabuki and 
puppet theaters, the vaudeville houses and strip shows, the cheapest movies 
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and the most expensive geisha. Here too are the thousands of restaurants, 
bars and snack stands in which Osakaites, according to the proverbial expression, 
“eat themselves bankrupt.” 

In the center of this district is a tiny walled area of lanterns and shrines 
known as Hozenji, all that remains of what was once a large temple. Hdzenji 
was formerly part of another temple, Chikuzenji, built at the beginning of 
the Tokugawa Period as a special place of worship for the members of the out- 
caste class who lived in the area. From the Sennichi-nembutsu or “Thousand 
Days Invocation of the Buddha’s Name” which was performed there, it came 
to be known also as Sennichi Temple, a designation which survives in place- 
names in the neighborhood. 

Any of these names would have brought shudders to an Osakaite of 
the Tokugawa Period. Though bordered by a row of theaters on the north, 
the district at that time was little more than one vast crematorium and 
graveyard, enlivened by an execution ground where the exposed heads of 
criminals grinned at passing citizens. They say that even today if you dig 
deep enough in the area you can turn up old bones, though I have had no 
opportunity to test the assertion. 

At the beginning of the Meiji Period the graveyard and crematorium 
were moved to Abeno and Hozenji, and the other temples around, their chief 
source of income vanished, fell into decline. The teahouses nearby, however, 
which up until this time had done a modest business serving refreshments 
to grieving relatives, began to thrive, drawing crowds of pleasure-seekers who 
would not have ventured near the place in its creepier days. Among the 
voluminous shdbai lore of Osakaites is a saying that businesses built on the 
sites of graveyards always prosper: the case of the Hézenji teahouses and 
restaurants seem to be good proof. Over the years they grew larger and more 
numerous until they had pushed their old patron, the Hézenji, into a little 
square of land in the middle. When the whole area was flattened in the 
bombing, H6ézenji suffered a final blow; all that is left of it now are a few 
shrines in a courtyard of stone flags, a tiny vortex of faith in a sea of shimmer- 
ing neon and glassy black canals. 

At one side of the court is the shrine of Kompira, an Indian deity 
honored as the guardian of ships and seamen, whose popularity seems secure 
in the port city of Osaka. Across from him is an even more popular deity, 
Fud6é-my66, the dispeller of demons and care. Carved in black stone, he 
stands in the open, holding a sword and glaring fiercely, backed by another 
stone, a thin oval cut in the shape of leaping flames. Before him are ranged 
pots of smoking incense and stone racks filled with votive candles. Worship- 
pers with a request draw water from a well in the yard and throw it over 
him with dippers—not a gentle, etherialized aspersion such as one is sub- 
jected to at a high mass, but great drenching splashes, with a dipperful for 
each of the little stone guardians who stand by his side, their heads bristling 
with damp green moss. Only then do the petitioners stand back, clap their 
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hands and state their request. It is from this ritual that he takes his name, 
Mizukake or “Water-splashed Fud6,” though whether the purpose is to purify 
him, to relieve him from the heat of the flames which curl behind him, or 
merely to attract his attention, I have been unable to discover. Whatever the 
significance of the ritual, there would seem to be little reason to doubt its 
efficacy. Day and night a stream of worshippers pass before his shrine: 
smartly dressed geisha and mistresses of restaurants, maids and apprentices 
from the neighborhood, dousing and clapping, lighting candles and incense 
and petitioning for success in the great concern of Osaka life—shdbai. Swish 
with the water, clap-clap of the hands: May my business prosper! May my 
request be granted! Onegai itashimasu, onegai itashimasu! Then turn and 
patter off down the narrow stone alley, making way for the next petitioner. 

I watched the worshippers one night drenching the black Fud6é and 
bowing their heads, the court lit by red paper lanterns and countless dribbling 
candles, and stood in the shadows trying to catch what they were saying. After 
a while I began to feel conspicuous and ducked into a sushi stand by the edge 
of the shrine to have some saké and fresh squid. 

On one side of me at the long counter were three young men, office 
workers on their way home, their heads in a huddle, drinking beer and dis- 
cussing the stock market. On the other side a young girl sat up stiff and 
demure on her stool eating roasted mushrooms with her father and mother, 
while at the end two fat middle-aged businessmen wiped their faces with hot 
towels. The proprietor and a young apprentice bustled behind the counter, 
heating saké and worrying bits of seafood into appetizing shapes. 

“What will you have?” the proprietor asked the fat merchants. They 
peered thoughtfully at the glass of raw fish on ice in front of them. 

“What's good?” 

“The tuna’s good. But still rather high.” 

They nodded for him to fix some. “How high?” 

“About fifteen hundred yen a hundred momme.” 

“Heeeh!” they wheezed. “That high?” 

“This piece is worth around three thousand yen!” the proprietor said 
proudly, holding up a small cube of the pink, fat-streaked flesh from the belly 
of the tuna in the palm of his hand. 

The merchants picked up the pieces of tuna sushi he had fixed for 
them and with slow, appreciative fingers, dipped them in the soy sauce and 
laid them gently in their mouths as though they were depositing gold nuggets 
in a safe. “So high!” they murmured, swallowing with a look of profound 
satisfaction. 

After a while the prim young lady and her parents paid their bill and 
left—a well-timed exit, as it turned out. 

They had not been gone long when the door rattled open a little on its 
rollers and a woman's face peered in from the darkness, giggling. “I look a 
mess! Do you suppose it’s all right if I come in?” 
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It was an odd way to make an entrance and [| looked at the proprietor 
to see what it might mean. But he only glanced nervously at the apprentice 
and the two of them bent over their preparations, suddenly very busy. 

The door opened all the way and the woman stepped in. She was 
heavily made up and wore a white, summery kimono with splashy flower 
designs. She rolled the door shut behind her and swooped down the length 
of the counter to where the merchants sat. Excuse me! excuse me! she 
pushed her way along, clutching several small boxes to her breast. 

“Good evening, gentlemen! How would you like to buy some of these?” 
She held out a box. I was too far away to make out the label. 

The merchants looked up with heavy, expressionless faces. ‘What are 
they?” one of them asked. 

The young men beside me stopped talking and watched the woman. 
She giggled again and flounced her shoulders. “I can’t explain what they 
are,” she shrilled. “But I'll bet you can guess!” She flourished the box over 
her head and shook it seductively. It rattled as though it were full of walnuts. 

“I have no idea,” said the man, turning away. 

For a moment she wavered, as if she would give the whole thing up 
and leave. Then she pulled herself together and began to pout. “Now don’t 
get angry. Here, I'll let you have a peek.” She put the box on the counter 
and opened the lid a little way. “All different kinds for all different uses. 
But you mustn’t ask me to explain or I'd be too embarrassed!” 

She gave his shoulder a playful shove and he smiled faintly, showing his 
gold teeth. 

“You speak with a Kyushu accent—is that where you’re from?” he in- 
quired, gravely changing the subject. 

“Oh no, I’m from Osaka. But I think a Kyushu accent goes better 
with this line of work. That's where they make these, you know’’—clattering 
the box again. “Kyushu people are so passionate and... .” 

I wondered if there wasn’t some way she could peddle her goods without 
all these leers and gushes, though it was hard to imagine any other approach. 

“I'll give you a hundred yen for the boxful,” the man said, opening 
his eyes wider to watch the effect of this. One eye slanted up at a sharper angle 
than the other, giving his face a lopsided look like that of the actor Ganjiré. 

“You're joking!” She laughed uneasily. “They cost four hundred a 
box to begin with and I have to get them all the way from Kyushu. And 
if the police catch me....” 

“A hundred yen, no more.” 

“A hundred yen for one, maybe, but not the whole box. Here, let me 
show you what you can do with them.” She took the top off the box. The 
young men on the other side of me looked away and reached for their beer. 
“Now this one is for when you....” 

But the man only stared at her with cold, half-closed eyes. All her 
giggling and shrilling, the theatrical whiny voice that was meant to sound 
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suggestive, summoned no other response than sullen indifference. 

Which was odd. No one in the room at the time could conceivably 
have been shocked at the appearance of a woman peddling sex gadgets. Sex 
is treated rather openly in Japan and, next to illness, is perhaps the favorite 
topic of conversation in moments of relaxation. Geisha—described somewhat 
vaguely in Western guide books as “witty conversationalists’—make their 
living by talking amusingly about it, as do their less costly counterparts, bar 
girls and the proprietresses of saké stands. Indeed few people in the eating 
and drinking business in Japan seem to find it necessary or expedient to talk 
of much else with their customers, except a few intellectual bar madams who 
cater to students and specialize in discussing foreign movies instead. 

But whether it is a geisha, a bar girl or a saké-stand proprietress, the 
participation of a woman is imperative for the success of any such conversa- 
tion. All-male “bull sessions” on the subject, so popular in puritanical coun- 
tries like America, are regarded in Japan as rather pointless, if not actually 
in bad taste. 

The arrival of the lady peddler in the sushi shop, therefore, might well 
have provided the necessary complement for such a discussion, sparking an 
animated exchange of jokes and laughter. The merchants would take up one 
of her remarks and begin to weave a fabric of puns and double-entendres, 
the favorite form of Japanese humor, crinkling their eyes at her while she 
protested her embarrassment in elaborate squeals, and before long the pro- 
prietor and his apprentice would join in, for fun and because it was good 
business, and the young men beside me would slap the counter and guffaw. 

But this woman was trying too hard, flapping and flouncing like an 
earnest white bird. She was not there to provide amusing conversation, like 
a geisha or a bar girl, but to sell expensive and rather disgusting wares which 
no one wanted. The evening was too young, the group too sober still, and 
the fat merchant refused to take up her inuendoes for fear she would mistake 
his response for a desire to buy. Instead he had evidently decided to tease 
her by haggling over price. 

“A hundred yen,” he repeated perversely. 

“You're awful!” she screeched, swinging her arm around to give him 
another push. He pulled back in time and her long white sleeve, like a 
fluttering wing, caught the box and knocked it off the counter. The contents 
skittered over the muddy floor. 

“Sorry,” said the man. 

“Never mind. It was my fault,” she said softly as she bent to pick them 
up. If she was annoyed, she didn’t let it show. “Some of them got a little 
dirty,” she reported, smiling up at him. “I guess I'll have to let you have the 
box for a hundred yen after all.” 

The man wheeled around quickly and faced the counter. “Is that order 
of sushi ready to take out yet? I promised my wife I’d bring her some.” His 
voice was all virtuous concern. 
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“In a minute,” said the proprietor, raising his head for the first time 
since the woman entered. There was a short silence. 

“Well?” said the woman, standing quite still by the man’s side. 

“Well what?” 

“Aren’t you going to buy them?” 

“I don’t want any!” He fluttered his chubby hand in impatient refusal, 
looking the other way. “Iran! Iran!” 

“Not even for a hundred yen?” 

“Tran-te!” 

“Your Honor might have been so kind as to inform me of that in the 
first place!” She took advantage of the choicest honorifics to make her point 
quite clear. Then she gathered up her things and rolled open the door. 
“Sorry to have bothered you,” she said, smiling and nodding to the rest of 
us from the doorway. 

The thick-lidded, gold-teethed merchants turned with a look of defiance 
and watched her go out. Then they swung back to the counter and began 
muttering together. 

I paid my check and wandered out into the courtyard, feeling vaguely 
depressed. The woman was there, drawing a pail of water from the well. She 
carried it briskly across the court and set it down with a bang beside one of 
the stone lanterns. I could see her boxes stacked neatly on the base of the 
lantern. Then she took a dipper and began scooping up the water and dashing 
it over the black Fudd. As I turned and walked down the alley I heard the 
sound of her energetic sloshing, followed by the crisp, resounding clap of 
hands. Her approach to the deity was brusque and matter-of-fact, with a hint 
of impatience, as though she were reprimanding a lazy business partner. 
“Onegai itashimasu!” For what it might be worth, I seconded her petition. 


The Kimono Mind 


Bernard Rudofsky 





HE Japanese author of a book on native manners notes with ill-concealed 
T pride that “the wide sash, or obi, worn by Japanese women has been 
classed with the Western corset and Chinese foot-binding as one of the 

three great wonders of the world.” It is one of those teasing, unsubstantiated 
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statements that bob like corks on the purling brook of ever-flowing near- 
misinformation on things Japanese. Are there no other great wonders, one 
wonders. No pyramids? No hanging gardens? The reader has a hard time 
adjusting to the exclusiveness of the Japanese cosmos. Eventually though, he 
learns to cushion himself against cultural shock and to accept every scrap of 
information with boundless gratitude. The above quotation is a fair example 
of the sort that comes his way. Disconcerting and candid at once, it puts the 
finger where it hurts most, or about a hand-breadth above a woman's waist. 
Elsewhere in the same treatise, the writer points out with equal aloofness that 
“clothing is said to be the most direct indication of a people’s general frame of 
mind.” Putting two and two together, it would seem that the kimono is a 
legitimate object for probing the Japanese frame of mind. 

The question “Do you like kimono?” pursues the foreign visitor. 
Although it is a fair conversational gambit, a good many Japanese who can 
say with impeccable diction “do-you-like-kimono,” do not speak English or, 
for that matter, any other Western language. They do not pretend to be able 
to converse; they merely want to establish contact, if ever so fleetingly, on the 
most pleasant subject they can think of. To them, the question is foolproof, 
the answer automatic. 

What makes answering awkward is the bad timing. The guileless visitor 
is invariably given the once-over on his arrival, right on the airfield or pier. 
One who is constitutionally unable to adjust to the mental climate within the 
first minute and answers with misplaced sincerity that he has not been to 
Japan before and therefore is not in a position to judge, will quickly learn 
his first lesson. The hurt faces—contrary to general belief, the Japanese cannot 
hide their disappointment—make it unmistakably clear that Japan and the 
Japanese want to be liked unconditionally. 

As a rule, the foreigner is delighted to see that the kimono is still around. 
Emerging from a downtown hotel into his first Japanese morning, he may easily 
fall a prey to the thought that he has been duped by travel folders and travel 
ads. A Tokyo street, he finds, is no more Oriental than a street in Brooklyn, 
or perhaps less so. Right then and there, the sight of a splashy kimono is 
balm for the eye. 

Americans are especially susceptible to what is referred to as the charms 
of the Old Japan, and traditional costume ranks high among them. For 
Americans have been cruelly cheated by history of the knights’ castles and 
temple colonnades and everything that goes with them. Not surprisingly, they 
are forever envious and not a little self-conscious when confronted with relics, 
genuine or otherwise, that other nations possess in profusion. (The dolled-up 
men and women who double as ethnical exhibits and museum guards in such 
neo-historical places as Williamsburg, amount to little more than licensed im- 
postors; rather than represent a link with the past, they add an uncalled-for 
note of Halloween.) 


Costumes and costuming attract and intrigue people for all kinds of 
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reasons. To some of them, strange clothes provide a means of escape from 
that nearly escape-proof prison, one’s self. Others, they help to find themselves. 
A woman may buy a hat to recapture her lost self-esteem; donning exotic robes 
however, may transport her into a semi-trance, as intoxicating as the world of 
drugs. Yet the supreme pleasure afforded by apparel is what I like to call 
sartoriasis, the enjoyment of discomfort. The kimono fills that need to perfec- 
tion. 

Its present-day version has retained hardly any of the qualities of a once 
loosely flowing garment. Ever since the obi, the outer waist-band, deteriorated 
into a rigid affair, Japanese female dress may be counted among the least com- 
fortable. It would appear to be a senselessly vicious constriction were it not 
for the extenuating fact that men derive infinite pleasure from watching a 
hobbled woman. They never tire to invent new harnesses for her, to put new 
obstacles to her gait, all the more so as women never seriously complain about 
their sartorial captivity. Women probably see no reason to protest as long as 
they remain assured that the bonds imposed on them help to fan a man’s 
desire. The Empress’ arguments against the kimono and her admonition not 
to wear the wide obi as “unsuited to the human body” went unheeded by her 
subjects. That was in the year 1887. 

There is much more to the kimono than meets the eye. One might 
say that the outermost wrapper merely serves to detract one’s attention from 
the kimono’s ulterior function as a straight-jacket. A step-by-step account of 
how to put on a kimono, quoted in abbreviated form from a handbook of the 
Japanese Tourist Library, furnishes a sort of X-ray picture of this world wonder’s 
pathological aspect: “First, put on a white cotton vest and silk or cotton under- 
skirt, then the white socks; next, the undergarment is tied at the waist with a 
waist-tie and an undersash. Then put on the kimono placing the right side 
under the left. Tie tightly with a waist-tie just below the waist, and draw the 
extra length of material so that the hem-line will just cover the heels. Fold 
this down over the tie. Then tie another waist-tie above and wind another 
undersash around the waist. Next tie on the obi. Wind the obi around the 
waist twice. Tie the ends of the obi behind, holding the longer end above 
the knot and the shorter below. Tug tightly. Fold the longer end down over 
the obi-bustle wrapped in its bustle-sash and tie the ends of the latter in front, 
tucking the ends above the obi. Then fold the long end of the obi under, 
into a tube, tuck the short end of the obi into this tube and fasten all these 
tightly together with the obi-tie which is passed through the tube. Prink the 
ends of this obi-tie around in front of the obi and tie tightly there.” 

Her torso immobilized, her breasts flattened out like flowers between the 
pages of a herbarium, she now is ready to put into action the deadliest of her 
secret weapons: her gait. Garment manufacturers’ and Broadway producers’ 
opinions to the contrary, it isn’t the degree to which a woman reveals her body 
that determines her attractiveness: it is the way she moves, the way she walks. 
Or, to put it bluntly—the way she is restrained from walking. 
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Her footwear, often spoken of deploringly, represents the brighter side 
of seductiveness. “A Japanese person can generally tell the sex, class, age, and 
sometimes the profession of a person passing in the road without seeing them,” 
(sic) writes Leonora E. Lea in Window on Japan. “A prostitute out alone at 
night makes her geta say ‘karon koton, karon koton’...Hours are spent prac- 
ticing this walk and other arts under an experienced instructress before a long 
mirror.” In Kyoto where customs of old are observed more frequently and 
more freely than elsewhere in Japan, one may still see a woman’s walk per- 
formed with pomp. Once a year, the queen of the gay quarter is led in solemn 
procession through the streets. Her sandals are twelve inches high and she 
depends on two women assistants for support. She moves painfully slow, 
dragging the heavy wooden pedestals by her toes only—a grand spectacle of 
sex-appeal compared to which bathing beauty contests are kindergarten stuff. 

Everyday traditional footwear is less overt in character. The wooden 
soles worn on the street, resemble furniture rather than footwear. They are 
rectangular benches, two to four inches high. (Sometimes, people actually use 
them as benches, sitting on one sole while propping up their feet on its mate.) 
They have no upper, no lacings, merely a sort of bridle for the foot. A few 
hundred years ago, they were an all-wood contraption, with a knob for the 
toes to grip, a form still worn by the maids of some archaic inns. 

As mentioned above, walking on these veritable foot-stools is an acquired 
art, yet walking is not a function that elegant footwear is expected to assist, 
or even to encourage. The double purpose of the Japanese pedestals is to 
elevate symbolically and to unbalance physically. Paradoxically, the higher 
the platform, the thinner the understructure; the tallest of them rest on stilts 
no more substantial than the bridge of a violin. The sight of a tiny woman 
moving on her rainwear sandals, can teach us more about Japanese taste than 
a course in art appreciation. “The gait of both sexes is allowed to be awkward,” 
Siebold remarked, adding that “the women’s is the worst, in consequence of 
their bandaging their hips so tightly as to turn their feet inwards.” 

Of course, Japanese women do not walk in the accepted sense of the 
word. They trip, wobble and totter, although none of these verbs come close 
to describe her footwork. Walking being a noisy affair, the footwear acting as 
percussion instruments, acoustical terms like giggle and chatter would seem 
more to the point. 

Japanese feet are broad and short, and in times of old these qualities 
were emphasized by soles which, like the pedestal of a statue, left plenty of 
space around the foot. Today’s woman fancies sandals that are both too short 
and too narrow, with the result that her feet look bigger than they are. The 
outer toes hang limply over the edge, and heels are suspended in mid-air. 

The thousands of woodcuts that record with camera-like precision the 
anatomical and sartorial details of 18th and 19th century Japanese, nowhere 
show a predilection for diminutive footwear. The confusion started with the 
introduction of Western shoes. The apparently irresistible attraction of a 
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disproportionally small shoe was believed to be transferable to an open sandal 
—as grotesque a misreading of a symbol as can be. The funny part of it is 
that in Japan men’s feet, too, come in Cinderella-size. 

It would be interesting to know how many of the tens of thousands of 
American soldiers who married Japanese women were swayed by the charms of 
the native costume. We do know however that the early travelers were un- 
enthusiastic about it. Steeped as they were in the orthodoxy of their own 
dress, they could hardly be expected to be given to raving. The resemblance 
of male and female clothes (“The women dress much like the men”) was un- 
natural to people who could not have anticipated today’s play-clothes, so-called. 
The hieratic elegance of Oriental garments had not yet caught the imagination 
of people to whom leg-of-mutton sleeves and baggy trousers were the height 
of sophistication (“The sleeves are always ill-shaped”); in their eyes Oriental 
dress, like ancient Greek dress, was slovenly. Commodore Perry noted the 
“ungraceful drapery” of the women, the “dark-colored robes, with much of the 
undress look of night-gowns.” For a man to whom an uncorsetted woman was 
no lady, it must have been a shocking sight. 

In theory, Oriental clothes are the antithesis of Western dress. They 
are rectangular (which prompts us to call them shapeless), can be folded flat 
and are innocent of the body’s curves. Western clothes, on the other hand, 
are mostly constructed with an eye to anatomy. Intricately shaped, stiffened 
and molded, they represent a sort of hollow casting of their owner. When not 
in use, they hang like human effigies from the gallows of our clothes-closets. 
The modern kimono belongs to neither of these two categories. Spread out 
flat it is unmistakably Oriental; when it is put on, however, it becomes another 
kind of garment altogether. In places, it is as tight as any tight-fitting Western 
dress. It surely would have gladdened Perry's heart. 

Scanning old costume prints one realizes how far native dress has strayed 
from its original form. Not only has it lost the suppleness that enamored 
generations of wood-block artists; gone, too, is the co-educational look. Never- 
theless, it is what has been added that accounts for its decline. What was 
once a knot tied into a woman’s waist-band has proliferated into a dorsal 
hump. The knot is not a knot any more, neither is it a bow but a pillow 
wrapped in obi-cloth. A shawl or short coat thrown over hump and shoulders 
produces the characteristic hunch-back silhouette. Nothing like it was known 
in former times; it clearly belongs among the protuberances typical for Western 
dress—the farthingales, the bustles mimicking steatopygia, the many contrap- 
tions for simulating pregnancy, and the like. 

Sometimes it is just a small foreign touch that messes up a costume’s 
pedigree. Such are the wedge-soled slippers that enjoy popularity among ki- 
mono-clad women—in all its history, Japanese knew footwear with horizontal 
soles only. The modern handbag is an equally incongruous part of her outfit 
—introduced, we are told, through foreign moving pictures—but where she 
truly goes to pieces is right on top. Her hair-do is the acme of disorientaliza- 
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tion. The permanent wave has eroded the Japanese woman's racial conscience 
to a degree where any and all scruples about her mongrel costume cease to 
exist. Disowning her luxuriant straight hair, she has reached a point of no 
return in her Westernization. There is little doubt about it that today’s 
Japanese are more truly Japanese in Western-style clothes. If their grand- 
parents had misgivings about these clothes, it was not because they thought 
them unpleasant or ugly but because they were foreign. No sooner however 
had they been instructed by Imperial edict that wearing European clothes, like 
eating cow meat and sitting on chairs, were concomitants of a more civilized 
way of life, than they took to them without further thought. Nobody, it 
seems, contemplated an alternative and today, the Japanese take Western 
clothes as much for granted as using chlorinated water for ceremonial tea. 

This concession to Westernization was made easy by retaining the native 
costume for intramural use and as holiday dress. Their genius for avoiding 
clear-cut solutions enabled them to assimilate things foreign without budging 
in their old ways. Not for them the anguish of having to make a choice, not 
for them the scruples of the convert. How inconsequential, one muses, was 
their sartorial revolution compared to the one that took place fifty years later 
on the other end of the Asian continent, when some of Kemal Pasha’s Turks 
preferred to hang rather than part with their fez. As so often in their history, 
the Japanese were to have their cake and eat it, too. 

Compromise, however, carries its own penalty. If the Japanese took to 
Western clothes without pleasure or sympathy, Western clothes took to the 
Japanese even less kindly. 

The double standard in matters of dress makes extravagant demands 
on the histrionic talents of a Japanese woman. She is expected to be the 
demure thoroughbred with languid movements and bland look, and to assume 
at will—like a veteran quick-change artist—the role of a sparkling creature with 
gangling body, prone to emphatic gestures; insinuating, revealing, protecting 
her charms—in short, a paragon of Western manners. Anybody with a flair 
for both, Japan and opera, knows that the way to enjoy a performance of 
Madame Butterfly is to close his eyes to the spectacle on the stage. For it is 
beyond the powers of a Western diva to impersonate, if only for hours, a well- 
bred Japanese woman. Body language being inseparable from clothes, the 
Japanese repertoire of gestures, in accordance with the character of traditional 
dress, is mostly solemn. But this is the point: Japanese choreographic de- 
portment, rather than losing its flavor in Western-style clothes, acquires a 
pungency all of its own. 

A Western woman in kimono may be a frightful sight, but so are quite 
a few Japanese in Western clothes. It is all a matter of style. The pigeon- 
toed walk, requisite for Japanese costume, is much more than a mannerism; 
it symbolizes female modesty. It is a kimono-conditioned posture. Without 
kimono, it lacks that connotation. For a woman in Western dress, walking 
with toes turned in, strikes one merely as being afflicted with a physical defect 
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—like being cross-eyed. And while the elaborate motions of a Japanese woman 
opening and closing a sliding door seem perfectly in harmony with her native 
costume, dressed in a short skirt and stockings, her genuflections look absurd. 
By the same token, a group of men prostrate in formal greeting radiate great 
dignity in their traditional robes. The same men performing the same saluta- 
tions in shirt sleeves, however, look like so many daddies playing horsie. 

For one who has lived among Japanese there can be no doubt that they 
hold their native clothes to be superior to any other. This has little to do 
with the clothes’ performance. Most people take it for granted that modern 
dress is “practical” or at least more practical than any dress that preceded it. 
To the Japanese this means essentially that modern dress, like everything 
Western, needs little or no upkeep. Although they do not mind wearing suits 
and shoes, the way they treat them hints at a deep-seated animosity. 

Some of the most distinguished visitors to Japan, men celebrated for 
their wisdom and poise, have been seen to burst into tears at the sight of their 
shirts back from a local laundry. And anyone who has noted how a Japanese 
mistreats a perfectly good suit of clothes cannot help being struck by their 
hostile attitude, for it is inconceivable, he reasons, that such malpractice comes 
from ignorance. 

Shoes being particularly vulnerable, bear the brunt. With neither 
country roads nor city streets much improved by Westernization, shoes become 
encrusted with the soil of the land. Like the galvanized baby shoes on father’s 
desk, they become transformed as it were, into some other physical matter 
while still retaining the shape of their former state. One might add that in 
Japan shoes are constitutionally unclean, a hangover from the time when hand- 
ling leather was the business of outcasts. Even a factory-new pair of shoes 
is tainted, much like an unchristened baby is tainted by Original Sin. 

Shoes are of course never admitted to a house. They are left outdoors 
or are quarantined in a shoe-box in the entrance hall. In winter, the shoe-box 
becomes a veritable ice-box, and trying to get into a pair of deep-frozen boots 
feels like being put to some Oriental torture. 

A man fastidiously avoids manual contact with shoes—even with clean 
ones. When he leaves his house, his shoes await him on a sprinkled stone 
floor, sometimes in a puddle of water. A shoe-horn, almost as long as a sword, 
saves him from stooping. (For emergencies he always carries a pocket shoe- 
horn.) Partly because shoes are of poor quality, partly in consequence of 
their ill-treatment, they fade away prematurely. Allergic to the water-cure, 
uppers rot, soles curl up and die. Still, since the pinching shoe is a symbol 
of progress, the Japanese wear it with confidence. 

No sumptuary laws of edicts have been passed lately, and things have 
taken pretty much their own course. On the surface, the marriage of the old 
and the new is a supremely happy one. The life of a Japanese who daily 
changes back and forth between the existence of an office clerk and that of a 
greatly reduced samurai is apparently much less unhealthy than anthropolo- 
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gists and psychologists will have it. Sometimes, his union suit may stick out 
from his kimono at neck, wrists and ankles like an imperfect chrysalis, but this 
hotch-potch of East and West does not affect his serenity. Indeed, it is doubtful 
whether he is aware of it. The very fact that nothing can offend his eye, is 
perhaps one of the keys to his happiness. 


The Fox's 
Wedding March’ 


Nakajima Sadao 





Ai-mite no 
nochi no kokoro ni 
kurabureba 
mukashi wa mono o 
omowazarikeri. 
(“To what can I compare my thoughts since I have seen her? 
Before then I had no thoughts.’’) 
From the Shika-zen-yo 


T is raining softly tonight, and the day I am now looking back upon was 
] also under a dull and silent sky. The rain stopped sometimes, but soon 
began to fall again—the kind of day we used to call kitsune no yomeiri, 

a day on which the foxes held their wedding processions. 

I was a small child still and was walking alone with dragging feet in my 
mother’s high rain-clogs slowly up a steep road, holding up a big and heavy 
paper umbrella. I felt like crying. Rain water hurried down ditches on both 
sides of the road and clouds hung low in the dull sky. But whenever I looked 
up, I saw the green oiled-paper of my big umbrella which made the day look 
clear and bright. 

Across the ditches high black walls extended on both sides. Sometimes 
I saw the well-shaped pine trees with graceful branches over the walls, but 
nothing could be seen of the mansions inside except a few roofs with black 
tiles. But inside one of the houses a young woman could be heard chanting 
to the sound of the koto (the Japanese harp). As I came near, I could catch 
the words: 


1. This essay, written by a Kyoto University student, was touched up and recommended to us by Miss 
Mary McCrimon, teacher of English composition at the University. 
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Awaji-shima 
Kayou chidori no 
Naku koe ni 
Iku-yo nesamenu 
Suma no sekimori. 
(“To Awaji Island the plovers are flying; and by their chirping, how many 
nights will be roused from sleep the barrier-keeper of Suma!”’) 

It was the elegant ballad of the plovers. “Playing on a stringed instru- 
ment on a rainy day, it doesn’t sound good!” I thought, recalling a conversa- 
tion about musical performances my mother once had with grandma. ‘But, 
rain or shine, a musician must practise every day. Though it was a dull and 
oppressive afternoon, my miserable soul was strangely consoled by the sqund 
of the koto. And whenever I changed my grip on my mother’s umbrella, the 
bamboo points scattered raindrops in all directions. It was like a water-whieel. 
Amused at this, taking heart anew, I came at last to the top of the slope. 

The early summer air was filled with the sweet scent of resin, and the 
soil of ploughed farms was black and fresh. The rain had stopped. Just then 
I caught sight of a glimmer of sunshine in a muddy puddle and, stooping 
down, began to watch the tiny living things that could always be seen moving 
and creeping in such a place. What life was I didn’t know, but their strange 
movements held me spelibound. 

Suddenly I felt someone bending over the huge umbrella which nearly 
covered me. Startled, I tried to leap to my feet, but tripped over my large 
clogs. “Abunai! (Watch out!)” cried a voice. A long-sleeved kimono fluttered 
fragrantly; dazzling scarlet came in sight out of light purple sleeves. A 
hand gripped me. It all happened in a moment. Once I was steady, the 
beautiful lady let go her hold and stood there smiling down at me. Stray 
locks fell about her neck and I saw a dimple in her cheek. The longer I 
looked, the handsomer she appeared. Then the long sleeves fluttered again. 

“That's a good boy. I'll give you something good.” 

She handed me a little white paper bundle. Then, after one more look, 
she began to move away. But how wonderful! Without even a splash she 
walked along the muddy road on her fine sandals. There was something more 
than human about it! She was wearing a sprig of rose as a hair ornament; 
and when I saw it, some inexpressible longing suddenly gripped my little body. 
I tottered after her as fast as I could. Meanwhile, the sky was getting brighter 
and brighter. 

A little along the road a path branched off to the left into a copse. It 
was moss-grown and the ground was covered with dead leaves. Without hesita- 
tion the lady turned at that corner to the left and disappeared at once into 
the verdure. It was just after rain, so the leaves looked very fresh in the 
clean air; but, strange to say, no bird twittered in the grove. I wavered for a 
moment and renewed my grip on the umbrella twice or thrice, but soon stepped 
after her onto the slippery moss. The path narrowed; before long I had to 
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fold my umbreila in order to make my way through the evergreens. It took 
only a moment, but when I looked after her again she was nowhere to be seen. 

There was a small clearing in the inmost recess of the grove where the 
high grass was now heavy with rain. Long ago, in the midst of this place, a 
man had built a shrine to Inari, the god of harvests, though no one had kept 
it in repair. The cobwebby eaves hung low over the images of the fox, the 
messenger of the god. Two or three red torii or sacred arches were left, their 
color almgst faded away. That was where the lady disappeared. 

Left behind alone, I stood in a daze under one of the crumbling torii. 
Except for drops of water dripping from the eaves, all was silent around me. 
Then suddenly I woke up with a sense of terror. A girl had killed herself 
at this very shrine just before her wedding; that was when it had begun to 
fall into disrepair. Was it her ghost? Then I remembered a rumor that was 
afloat about a beautiful but insane woman in this very neighborhood. Suddenly 
I took to my heels and fled, rushing and dashing back along the old path crying, 
“Kitsune no yomeiri! Kitsune no yomeiri! (The fox’s wedding march!)” 

At last I was safely back on the main road, and there I stopped. The 
sky was clearing and the birds were beginning to chirp here and there. But 
still in my hand was the little paper package! It was said that the fox could 
disguise himself as anything, especially as a beautiful woman, and that his gift 
would afterwards turn into leaves. So, taking up courage, I dared to scrutinize 
the little bundle. But it was only lustrous dough-cakes gleaming under the 
calm sky. Still, as I retraced my steps toward home, I kept saying to myself 
again and again, “Soon they must turn into leaves, soon. .” 

After several steps down the slope, I saw a rainbow in the sky. The 
musical performance on the stringed instrument was over already; now it was 
toward evening. I went down to the bottom of the slope and into the bustling 
town; but even in a crowd of people the cakes did not turn into leaves! I 
looked upward again and saw the rainbow vanishing in the afterglow. The 
streets were full of smells and sounded to the peddler’s trumpet. It was dusk, 
that time of day which the old Japanese called suzume-iro-doki, “the sparrow- 
tinted time.” 
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Changing Japan: XI 


New Homes, New Habits 


Honda Seiya 


HE apartment-house style of living is very foreign to Japan and has only 
existed here for a short time. The first apartment house was built in 

1926 in the Onden district of Shibuya Ward, Tokyo, by an organization 
calling itself the Dédjunkai. This “Aoyama Apartment House,” the first in 
Japan, was built to help ease the housing shortage resulting from the Great 
Kant6 Earthquake, and was followed by several others in various parts of 
Tokyo. That was a time of sudden and large-scale housing shortage, just 
like the postwar period when again there has been an “apartment-house boom.” 

The Déjunkai, in the space of 17 years, built a total of 110,000 small 
wooden dwellings and 2,500 apartment houses; the wooden houses were almost 
all burnt down during the war, whereas the apartment houses survived, monu- 
ments to the virtues of steel and mortar. In spite of their predeliction for 
wood the Japanese have begun to accept, if reluctantly, the necessity to build 
with steel and stone. 

The organization which since the war has taken over the mantle of 
the Ddjunkai, though operating on a much larger scale, is the Jitaku Kédan 
(Public Housing Corporation). The Corporation was formed in 1955, with 
capital contributed by both Government and private sources, with the object 
of constructing dwellings in all parts of Japan. In the four years of its existence 
it has built more than 100,000 homes, and the large-scale provision of 
apartment houses is transforming the social life of the Japanese people. 
For the Japanese, until the war, apartment-house life was something quite 
outside the ken of all but a few rich or otherwise exceptional people. Nowa- 
days many thousands of ordinary people are living in such buildings, while 
others are working in the numerous shops and schools, etc. which are associated 
with the housing estates. 
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A new word, Danchi' has found its way into the Japanese language as 
recently as the last two or three years. Such Danchi by now number about 
five thousand, and their inhabitants more than one million. The large estate 
of 500 or 1,000 dwellings was started by the Jitaku Kédan and followed by 
similar large public housing estates built by the Government. ‘The first Danchi 
worthy of the name was one built at Hikari-ga-oka in Chiba Prefecture. The 
Corporation cleared pine forest from twelve hectares of ground and during 
1956 and 1957 put up seventy-four steel and concrete apartment houses. This 
Danchi differed from the earlier ones, which had been no more than collections 
of apartment houses, each like its neighbor and all of them lined up in rows. 
The new Danchi was provided with a market and service shops, a meeting hall, 
medical dispensaries, police boxes, a nursery and other essential community 
services; each apartment consisted of a 6-mat* room, a 4¥2-mat* room, a living- 
room-kitchen and a bathroom. The years 1957 and 1958 saw the construction 
of Danchi such as Mitaka Green Park in Tokyo, Senriyama in Osaka and the 
Shiga “Danchi” in Nagoya, all of them representing improvements on the 
Hikari-ga-oka design and attempts to render housing-estate life more satisfying 
by the provision of facilities such as paved roads, trees, gardens and children’s 
playgrounds. The Hibari-ga-oka Estate in Tanashi, Tokyo, which was com- 
pleted in the spring of 1959, is even equipped with a supermarket for the 
gratification of the housewives and is considered to be the equal of the well- 
known housing estates in Europe—if one ignores the smallness of the rooms. 

At the present moment community centers are under construction on 
about fifteen sites four or five times as large as the existing ones; among these 
are those at Tamadaira in Tokyo, and Kori in Osaka. They are located in 
hilly or wooded places where the land is unsuitable for agriculture, and on 
the larger sites as much as 168 hectares of ground has had to be cleared. On 
these sites Kédan-owned apartments are built, the unused land being put up 
for sale to the public at prices around ¥5/6,000 per tsubo*. The estates will 
be equipped with elementary and secondary schools, hospitals, sewage-disposal 
installations and offices of various government agencies. They will, in fact, be 
veritable “new towns,” since their population is planned to approximate 20,000 
persons. 

The population of the housing estates is drawn from the social stratum 
referred to in Japan as that of the “salary man.” The qualification for 
residence in a housing estate is a minimum monthly income of ¥32,000, which 
means that housing-estate dwellers are taken from the middle stratum of Japa- 
nese society, where it may be supposed that persons with a politically radical 
turn of mind and their sympathizers are numerous. Earlier this year, a Liberal- 
Democratic (Conservative) Party member made the following statement at a 
meeting of the Budgetary Committee of the Lower House of the National Diet: 


1. Housing estate, literally, Public Housing Corporation estate. 
2. 108 sq. ft. 

3. 81 sq. ft. 

4. 35.568 sq. ft. 
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“The Construction Ministry plans many-storied apartment houses, but 
the children brought up in such an environment will not have a healthy 
outlook on life. People who live in such places will inevitably become stereo- 
typed in their thinking and end up by becoming blind followers of the Com- 
munist or Socialist Party philosophies.” 

This is a somewhat peculiar argument, but, with the voting-strength 
of the housing estates growing so steadily, the feeling of uneasiness to 
which the Conservative Party member gave expression is quite real. On the 
other hand, it is wrong to assume that housing-estate and apartment-house 
dwellers inevitably have a radical outlook. The inhabitants of the large, 
privately-owned apartment buildings which have sprung up in such notice- 
able profusion in Tokyo and Osaka certainly have no connection with radical 
ways of thinking. Monthly rentals are between ¥20,000 and ¥70-80,000, which 
is more than ordinary people can afford. The Tokyii Apartment in Shibuya, 
Tokyo, forerunner of the “de-luxe apartments,” was opened in the spring of 
1955; it has seventy-five apartments, of which eighty per cent are occupied 
by diplomats and foreign businessmen and U.S. Army personnel, only twenty 
per cent being occupied by Japanese. These Japanese consist principally of 
film and stage people and the like, or company directors whose head-offices 
are in the Kansai area or Kyiishi. In this respect the place is more like a hotel 
than an apartment house. Subsequently, however, other “de-luxe apartments” 
have been built where rents are in the ¥30-40,000 range and which aim 
specifically at attracting Japanese tenants. There are also apartment houses 
which have acquired quite a vogue by having apartments for sale rather than 
for rent, with the assurance that they can find a ready market. Their current 
market prices run between two and four or five million yen. 

Besides such apartment houses, which are the envy of the ordinary peo- 
ple, there are others which house government employes. For instance, there 
is the four-story apartment house built by the Ministry of Finance in Shibuya, 
Tokyo, which stands in a garden of firs and cherry trees. The apartments 
consist of two six-mat rooms, one of four and a half mats, a dining-room, 
veranda and bathroom, and are, thus, rather larger than those in the Kédan 
apartment houses. On the other hand, their rents are unbelievably cheap— 
¥2,120 per month. In the Kédan apartments rents vary from five or six to 
ten thousand yen per month. 

Nearby are the three Monopoly Bureau apartments, housing forty-five 
families of ordinary Bureau employes; whilst the size of these apartments is 
similar to that of other municipally-owned apartments, rents are in the region 
of seven or eight hundred yen. That the rents are so low is due to the fact 
that the land, being nationally-owned, is either free or very cheap. Probably 
in the construction, too, interest charges and profits, being for the account of 
the National Exchequer, do not have to be taken into consideration. 

The first inadequacy of Japan’s present apartment houses is the limita- 
tion on space. In the flats in the slum districts in the East End of London 
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each apartment has an average of four rooms and an area of twenty tsubo, 
which compares with the two rooms and thirteen tsubo of the average publicly- 
owned apartment in Japan—which never does better than three bedrooms and 
sixteen tsubo. Again, the Japanese, who are used to living in independent 
wooden houses, find it very difficult to accept the rigidly defined confines of 
a steel-and-concrete apartment house. There is a persistent tendency for them 
to clutter up their new apartments with rickety furniture and a motley array 
of carefully-preserved household tools and implements. 

Rents are still too high. Whilst eighty per cent of the working popula- 
tion earns between twenty and thirty thousand yen per month, rents in muni- 
cipally-owned apartment houses are ¥4,000, and Building Society and Kédan 
apartments ¥5-7,000, with some as high as ¥13,000, which puts them almost on 
a par with the private “de-luxe” apartments. 

Despite the Conservative Party representative's misgivings, there is a good 
as well as a bad side to the apartment-house children; at least they cannot be 
the subject of unqualified pessimism. They climb over the verandas on the 
third and fourth floors and over the face of the building—until, inevitably, 
some of them fall to the ground. Such stories of death and accident are given 
headline treatment by the newspapers and put fear into the hearts of apart- 
ment-house mothers. There is still another school of thought which says that 
apartment-house children get scolded for being always in the way or else for 
going where they ought not, and that such resirictions on their activities are 
so numerous that there is a real danger the system will produce a breed of 
negative, faint-hearted sheep. On the other hand, elementary school education 
carries its activities outside the classroom not only into the nursery schools 
but even into the home; in fact even mothers, if so inclined, can participate 
in ditch-clearing, road-mending and the like, all of which activities are helping 
to produce a new outlook on life. 

Some educationalists maintain as follows. “The apartment-house 
children are painting a picture straight forward and simple and complaints 
that they are emancipated and ill-bred are rather to be welcomed; they are 
a type of person which has been sadly lacking in the past. The criticisms we 
hear of these children are natural products of the imagination of those Japa- 
nese who cannot throw off old-fashioned ways of thinking. They are, after 
all, only children and will change with the times; they will construct their 
own modern and rational-thinking form of society; in fact, it is they who carry 
our hopes for the future.” 

The children may be a problem, but even more trouble is caused by 
the “apartment-house wives.” The social phenomenon of the tenement-house 
wives, notorious for their idobata kaigi’ is now cropping up in the housing 
estates. In every estate there is what is popularly called the “radio-station 
woman” or “the antenna wife” who watches and broadcasts at large the 
minutest details of life in her vicinity. There seem to be two varieties of 


1. lit. “well-side conference” i. e., housewives gossiping around the communal well. 
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“apartment-house neurosis.” The first afflicts the type of person who dislikes 
meeting his neighbors and enters an apartment-house thinking that it will 
suit his way of life—only to find that people are just as meddlesome as before. 
The other is in the type of person who likes meeting his neighbors and is 
upset by the apparent coldness and indifference of his fellow apartment-house 
dwellers. The background to al] these difficulties of social life in Japan’s 
apartment houses is that in them have come together the old village style of 
close social intercourse and the individualistic independent style of living of 
the city. 

In the main, the Japanese are overconscious about the apartment-house 
way of life; they are perpetually discussing the merits and demerits of apart- 
ment houses on the one hand and detached houses on the other. If children 
are too quiet this is the fault of the apartments; if the husband has no energy 
that too is the fault of the apartment-house life—such theories are indulged 
to excess. 

Of course the most obvious advantages of a steel and concrete structure 
are durability, resistance to fire and earthquake, and privacy. These are pro- 
perties difficult to obtain in a wooden house; but nevertheless they are accom- 
panied by disadvantages difficult for the Japanese to accept, enamored as they 
are of life in a wood-and-paper house. It is true, indeed, that the Japanese 
climate does not suit apartment-house life. They say that the apartment 
houses are damp; and that for something like a year after they are built the 
water which was mixed in the concrete produces damp; that even after the 
concrete has dried out it still absorbs the rain, and that it is difficult to get 
rid of the moisture produced during cooking and bathing. In a wooden house, 
the tatami hold moisture to the extent of 15% of their weight, but in a concrete 
building the figure rises to 20% or even more on the north side of the 
building. Also, ventilation is very inadequate in the cupboards and clothes 
closets. 

Again, concrete absorbs heat and retains it; room temperatures are low 
in the day and high at night, which makes summer nights unbearably hot. 
There is as much as 10° difference in room temperatures between rooms with 
a southern aspect and those facing north. Ventilation is poor; natural air 
circulation is only one-fifth what it is in a wooden house, and the air easily 
gets foul. The Japanese traditionally use charcoal rather than coal. It is 
said that sixty per cent of apartment-house dwellers use this kind of fuel. 
When charcoal is put in a hibachi', after two hours the carbon monoxide 
produced will exceed the permissible level of 0.01% and after five hours a 
person will feel ill and have a headache. Again, although it is yet too early 
to have collected sufficient evidence, it is feared that the coldness and damp- 
ness of the apartments tend to cause an increased incidence of articular, re- 
spiratory and women’s illnesses. Moreover, housing estates at present are dusty 
places and there is a lot of conjunctivitis among their inhabitants. 


1. Charcoal-burning space-heater. 
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Crime is also becoming a matter for concern. Lots of people still have 
the idea that with only the front-door to lock they can leave their home with 
impunity, but burglaries in apartment houses become more and more frequent; 
they have in fact doubled in frequency in two years. A trick of which burglars 
are very fond is pushing a small mirror through the letter-box and then open- 
ing the door from the inside with a piece of wire. And there are still a lot 
of housewives who don’t bother to lock the door while they pop around the 
corner to the nearby shop. Apparently there is a saying among thieves these 
days that “an apartment house is a sitting-duck.” 

It is the misfortune of the modern Japanese that they are not used 
to the lock-and-key way of life, and when they get a key to the door they 
soon seem to lose or mislay it. We often hear tell of the old lady who loses 
her key, borrows the master-key from the janitor and takes it round to 
the ironmonger to have a copy made—only to have that stolen—a calamity 
for the whole community. There is also the story of the housewife who put 
an automatic lock on her door only to have the wind blow it to as she was 
standing outside gossiping, so that she was locked out and had to call the 
fire brigade to bring a ladder so that she could get in through the window. 

The one who suffers most from apartment-house life is undoubtedly 
the postman. In apartment houses without corridors he may have to climb 
up and down three or four staircases in one building. The postmen complain 
that in the housing estates they have to do as much climbing as they would 
if they climbed Mount Fuji every day. Japanese law makes it compulsory for 
the Post Office to deliver the mail to each front door and the ministry in 
question is at present demanding that the law be changed so that apartment 
houses have a letter-box for each tenant on the ground floor. 

Again, Japan is not well provided with telephones and the community 
centers complain of a scarcity of public telephones. As a result there are 
already plans to build with cooperative funds small telephone exchanges which 
will only use a small number of telephone cables. 

Looking at Japan’s housing situation as a whole, we find that there are 
10 million houses which were built before the war, 4,200,000 built after the 
war by private interests and about 1,800,000 built by the Government either 
directly or through public corporaiuons, the Social Welfare Fund, or the like. 
This still leaves a shortage of houses estimated at about 1,800,000, so that the 
housing problem in Japan is by no means solved, even 14 years after the war. 

The most serious obstacle in house-building is the rapid increases in 
land values. This has given rise to apartment houses where the ground floor is 
used for shops or office buildings, and has also led to the siting of the housing 
estates way out in the country. This in turn has meant that the estates have 
had to be built as “new towns,” self-sufficient in schools, and the like. In 
Tokyo, which is exceedingly short of space, serious consideration is being given 
to what looks at first sight a far-fetched plan to reclaim over half of Tokyo 
Bay and build houses and factories thereon. Even the dead are apparently not 
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inviolate, as large cemeteries such as Aoyama and Yanaka near the center of the 
city are at present being considered as potential sites for housing estates; al- 
ready in Nagoya and Oita the cemeteries have been moved outside the city 
and, their former sites used for housing. 

In the construction of public apartment houses there is a tendency to 
skimp the work in order to economize on building costs. Private apartment 
houses cost around ¥70/90,000 per tsubo to build, whereas public apartments 
are being built at a cost of ¥50/57,000 per tsubo. As a result, first-class firms of 
contractors decline to take on the work which is being done, mostly with only 
about ¥10 million capital, by third-class firms. Often the workmanship is 
very poor; walls crack and become discolored, and the rain leaks in; window 
frames shrink and fall out—there even been cases of children being killed by 
them. 

Nevertheless, people who are prepared to try apartment-house life queue 
up for the comparatively cheap public apartment houses. When applications 
are invited for tenants for a new apartment house, the number of applicants 
exceeds the number of apartments available by forty or fifty times, or even in 
some locations by one or two hundred times. It is little wonder that the Japan- 
ese language has acquired a new proverb—“You never can win the State Lottery 
or a public apartment.” 

In any such situation where competition is severe, one inevitably meets 
with illegalities. There are those who can provide false documents for sub- 
mission with the application; or one person will file innumerable applications 
then, when one of them is accepted in the name of another, claim to be occupy- 
ing the premises on the other’s behalf and put up two name plates at the door. 
Such instances are not uncommon. Every year in Tokyo there are discovered 
two or three hundred cases of people who illegally sell their tenancy rights or 
sub-let part of their rooms, and for every case that is discovered there must 
obviously be many more that are not. Municipal officials say that, in order 
to solve the problem of illegal tenancy, it would be necessary to investigate 
every tenant. According to present legal regulations almost every case would 
have to be taken to court, with the result that it would take several years to 
rectify the situation. One can only conclude that the only means of eliminat- 
ing unfairness and illegalities is to build more apartments. 
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Book Section 


The Talking Magazine 
Miyata Shimpachiro 


CC LIND people often come to my home. Only yesterday, I got talking to 
B one of them about the coming publication of the new Asahi Sonorama. 
As soon as I did so, he looked delighted and talked a lot about what 

it meant to him....” 

The above is the beginning of a letter in the Asahi Shimbun of De- 
cember 3, 1959. The writer is a housewife of 52 living in Yamagata City 
who spends her time turning books into braille for blind people. The follow- 
ing is a summing-up of what she had to say, in the same letter, about reading 
and study by blind people in Japan. 

There are at present about 200,000 blind persons in Japan, of whom 
only 70,000, or approximately one-third, can read braille. The remainder are 
“illiterate.” However many ordinary books are published, for blind people 
they are utterly useless. Instead, they have to rely on getting other people to 
convert them into braille and reading through their finger-tips or their lips. 
Braille books, however, are made by hand, and it takes as long as 100 hours to 
make a single book of 200 pages. Moreover, mass production by machines is 
not possible yet, and only one volume is produced at a time. Despite the efforts 
of many volunteer workers who are making braille books, there is still a crying 
need for more. 

The radio, of course, is the blind person’s constant companion, but since 
the same program is not repeated more than once it is impossible to take in 
properly the knowledge it imparts. For blind people suffering from disadvan- 
tages such as these, the appearance of “talking magazines” such as Sonorama 
offers very great hopes. 

The possibility of producing such “talking magazines” first began to be 
rumored in Japan in the autumn of 1958. Then, from the summer of 1959, 
the first practical steps to produce them were taken, and November and De- 
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cember of the same year finally saw the appearance of three such magazines— 
the Kodama Press’s monthly Kodama (Echo), the same company’s bi-monthly 
AAA, and the Asahi Sonopresse’s Asahi Sonorama. 

The Kodama Press was formed by Yihi-kaku—a Tokyo publishing 
house with a reputation as a publisher of legal books—in collaboration with 
the King Record Company. The first issue of its “singing magazine’ Kodama 
appeared on November 10. The magazine, with 32 18cm.x19cm. pages, 
includes four vinyl chloride records and sells for ¥280 ($0.78). The records 
include three of jazz and popular music and one teaching English conversation, 
while the articles range over subjects such as travel, films, and books; the 
magazine is aimed largely at the teen-age public. AAA aims at a rather higher 
level. Priced at ¥280, it has 96 pages of the same size as the Japan Quarterly, 
plus three vinyl records. 

The Asahi Sonorama, which published its first issue on December 10, has 
24 18.5cm.x19cm. pages, between which are fastened six “sonosheet” records 
—thin sheets of vinyl chloride on which the sound is recorded. The contents 
of the records comprise 1) “The Sound of 1959"—a recorded reminder of the 
big news events of the year including excerpts from the broadcast of the Crown 
Prince’s wedding, the sound of the Soviet Union’s moon rocket reaching the 
moon (as broadcast by Radio Moscow), and part of a speech by Khrushchev; 
2) social topics in sound; 3) “Screen Highlight”—a recording of a song by Toni 
Sailer, the Austrian skiing champion, who came to Japan in November to 
appear in a film here; 4) “Christmas Mood”; 5) “A Call to Travel” done by 
Ishiwara Yijir6, the film star at present so popular among young people of 
both sexes in Japan; and 6) a jazz arrangement entitled “Song of the New 
Year.” The price is ¥360. 

In the case of Kodama and AAA, one takes out the records from be 
tween the pages in order to put them on the player, but with Sonorama there 
is a hole in the center of every page, and one puts the whole magazine on the 
turntable. All the records are 33-r.p.m. LP’s, playing for six to eight minutes 
each and with a lifetime of about 1,000 playings. 

Sonopresse has the ability to print 8,000 recorded sheets every hour, 
which means that it could contribute greatly to, say, the lot of blind people 
by providing them with cheap texts in large quantities to replace the present 
braille books. At present, 2,500,000 record players are in use in Japan. 

All three magazines have only just put in their appearance, but the 
greatest interest is being shown, both by the business and the educational 
world, in the future development of something which, in its combination 
of print seen by the eye and sound heard by the ear, represents a new medium 
of mass communication. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


JAPANESE NOH DRAMA VOL. II: 
from the Japanese. 


Ten Plays Selected and Translated 


Translated by the Special Noh Committee of the Japanese Classics Translation 


Committee. 


Tokyo, Nippon Gakujutsu Shinkokai, 1959. 190 pp. ¥ 1,350 (in Japan) $7 (in U.S.A. and 


other countries) 


INCE coming to Japan some months ago 

I have been fortunate enough to see 
three performances of Noh plays. One of 
these was a moving extract from Hidehira 
which I witnessed in the exquisite atmos- 
phere of the open-air Noh stage at Hira- 
izumi. The other two were Funa Benkei 
and Aoi-no-ue, both performed at the 
Suidobashi Nohgakudo in Tokyo under the 
auspices of the International Noh Drama 
Club, which, with the devoted and inspired 
guidance of Mrs. Y. Itoh and her helpers, 
has done so much to promote the preserva- 
tion and understanding of Noh drama. 

One of the plays I saw, Aoi-no-ue, is 
included in this magnificent volume of Noh 
plays in English translation. It is the second 
volume of a series of three, copiously illus- 
trated with coloured and monochrome photo- 
graphs of costumes, masks and properties and 
with original paintings of episodes from the 
plays. One of the great advantages of this 
publication is the inclusion — in the margin 
next to the relevant passage in the text— 
of small but very precise line-drawings of 
the principal actors’ costumes, attitudes and 
Stage positions. This helps the reader to 
get a clear picture of the progressive move- 
ment of the action, which, though leisurely 
and subdued, is one of the most attractive 
features of Noh drama. 

As I watched the performances of these 
plays, I was constantly reminded of the 
conventions of the European medieval mys- 
tery plays and of the theatre of Shakespeare, 
Webster and the Jacobeans. There was the 
same bare stage, the same absence of elabo- 





rate representational scenery. But as if to 
make up for the spareness and austerity of 
the setting, the costumes were of a sumptu- 
ous elegance and the language one that, 
even to my ear, still unacquainted with the 
Japanese tongue, had all the controlled 
modulations and measured emotions of pure 
poetry. 

It is indeed the intensely controlled, 
melancholy poetry of these plays, a poetry 
that is always simple, restrained, abstract, 
profound and musical, that fascinates me 
most as I recite to myself, by a forest pool 
embroidered with scarlet maple leaves, the 
hypnotic rhythms and repetitions of Kage- 
The deep- 
ly poetic Japanese feeling for the seasons 
is always present; one breathes an air 
brocaded with spring leaves or blossom or 
autumn berries or falling snow-flakes. Again, 
the subject-matter of the play, like those 
of Yeats, is essentially poetic: they tell of 
the beauties of nature, the fleetingness of 
life, of demons, spirits, ghosts, horrors, 
murders, hauntings, battles, and all the 
elusive mythology of a nation’s historical 
and supernatural events; of human passions, 
strong, basic emotions like jealousy, family 
devotion, piety and loyalty that can be under- 
stood by all. The discipline of long tradition 
is there, but it is never rigidly formal; 
rather it reminds us of an ancient tapestry, 
gently stirred by a wind that seems to make 
the archaic figures move and speak, and 
the rocks and trees to breathe and flourish 
and give forth magical sounds. The situa- 
tions and atmosphere of the plays are pre- 


kiyo, Settai, or Momiji-gari. 
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dominantly poetical, and these initial poetic 
assumptions naturally dispose our minds to 
poetry, to that “state of mind” which André 
Breton in the “Surrealist Manifesto” says 
is the very root of poetry. Once we have 
become attuned to this “flower-mind,” we 
experience Coleridge’s “willing suspension 
of disbelief,” and can readily accept the 
extraordinary, sometimes monstrous events 
which are displayed, and the highly artificial 
and refined convention which presents them 
to us. 

The language, like the staging and the 
acting, is one radiant with the indefinable 
qualities of “elegant economy.” Here we 
are truly fortunate in having a most remark- 
ble team of translators from the Japanese 
Classics Translation Committee under the 
chairmanship of Sanki Ichikawa and assisted 
by an English writer, W.R. McAlpine, whose 
wide and profound knowledge of English 
poetry and drama has evidently had a most 
lovely influence on the delicate tones and 
noble rhythms of the translation. It is, in- 
deed, like Gaston Renondeau’s inspired 
French renderings of Noh drama, one of 
those translations which one feels is a truc 
re-creation of the original in another tongue, 
and in itself a work of patient and careful 
art. Again and again I was reminded of 
the chaste vocabulary and the subtle rhythms 
of some of our first poets—of Pound, Eliot 
and Yeats, and at times of the great Eliza- 
bethan tragedies. Lady Rokujo, whose 
human instincts struggle against her high 
breeding and noble intelligence, is the 
Japanese version of the Duchess of Malfi, 
and Kagekiyo has some of the bitter resigna- 
tion of King Lear, as well as his pathos. 
The effects of repetition in the choruses 
become like the incantations of Eliot's later 
verse, and at the same time the peculiar, 
sharp-tender quality and the entrancing 
strangeness of Japancse images and symbols 
are subtly retained, with somehow that 
special, quiet, appealing intonation which 
Japanese speakers of English use with such 
innocent, fresh and weird charm. 

Take, for example, this passage from 
Motome-zuka: 

Maiden and Girls 
On the field of Ikuta 


asset 
Where spring green herbs the young 
girls gather 
The morning breezes turn their sleeves, 
And bring once more the wintry frost. 
Girls 
Though buds bloom big on trees, 
Light snow is fluttering down 


Maiden and Girls 

And grass in the woods lies cold. 
Maiden 

When snow is-still upon the pines 
sashi 

In mountain-depths, 

Young spring herbs are gathered 

“In Miyako’s neighbouring fields.” 


The remarks of the chorus or of priestly 
attendants are curiously plain, matter-of- 
fact, yet imbued with an essentially poetic 
gravity that, like the comments of a Greek 
chorus, is without pompous solemnity: 


Monk 
... There are many people coming to 
gather herbs. I will wait and ask them 
about the noted places here. 
Attendants 
It will be well you do. 
(Motome-zuka) 


And this from Tadanori: 


Monk 
Travelling in haste, we reach the bay 
of Suma. Here shall we rest a while 
and gaze upon the cherry-tree in flower. 
First Attendant 
That will be well. 


These alternations of prose and poetry, 
usually coming at the end of a scene, are 
also reminiscent of the Elizabethans. 

There are many varieties of poetic 
writing in the plays. There is the simple 
yet artfully-composed lyric in Yuya: 


Yuya 
How heartless a shower it is! 
“Spring showers, 

Chorus 
Are they not tears, 





a) 


ay 
ile 
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Are they not tears 
That are wept for the falling of cherry- 
flowers?” 


There are splendid passages of descrip- 
tion and of narrative, like Benkei’s account 
of the Battle of Yashima in Settai and 
Kagekiyo’s fight with Mionoya Jiro. There 
are touching passages of almost proverbial 
wisdom, like this in Settai. 


To go may mean to meet some comfort, 
To stay behind is but to weep, 
To stay behind is but to weep. 


This proverb-like poetic wisdom often 
rises to the heights of absolute philosophy, 
of mystical insight into the nature of life 
and death, as in Yamamba: 


Mountain-Hag 

Mountains are but dust accumulated 
kurt 

To rise ten thousand feet as peaks 

Girdled by the heavenly clouds; 
Chorus 

Oceans are but drops of water gathered 

From mosses till they spread as seas, 

Whose billows ever rise and fall. 
Mountain-Hag 

Sounds of water from the caverned vale, 
sashi 

Echoes from the wooded mountain-side 
Chorus 

Help man to hear the soundless voice. 

The fabled princess, longing for a dale 

That never echoes back a voice, 

Here would have found her cherished 

wish. 


ORIENTAL HUMOUR 
By R. H. Blyth 


Mountain-Hag 

And where I dwell, 

The peaks are high, the sea is near; 

The vale is deep, where runs the stream. 
Chorus 

In front, an endless sea. 

Where, like the light of Truth 

The moon sheds its beams; 

Behind, the hill-top pines, 

Whose soughings break 

The idle dream of constancy, 

The foolish dream of pleasure... 


As this play’s notes—which, like those 
to all the other plays, are extremely illumi- 
nating—are careful to point out, the drama 
contains a symbolic presentation of the 
Mahayana Buddhist doctrine: 

“Good and Evil are the same,” and 
“Right and Wrong are one.” From the 
viewpoint of absolute reality, all is in- 
different and equal: “Buddhas and 
creatures are the same.” It is with the 
intention of showing the way to absolute 
reality, how to get insight into the mode 
of its development as well as its three- 
fold aspect of substance, nature and 
action, that the real mountain-hag way- 
lays the pseudo-one. 

So these plays act upon the spectator 
and the reader as a kind of poetic and 
dramatic catharsis in Buddhist terms. They 
perform the purifying act which is the truth 
of all great art with the illuminations of 
poetry and the ritual artistry that is the 
absolute, undogmatic, un-theological reli- 
gion of all creation. 


James Kirkup 


Tokyo, The Hokuseido Press, 1959. xii+582 pp., 26 plates. 


Price in Japan: ¥1,800; in the U.S.A.: $8.50 


HE Oriental humour Mr. Blyth has in- 
cluded in his massive anthology comes 


from three countries—China, Korea and 
Japan. It extends from anecdotes and 
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humorous verse to ghost stories, proverbs, 
and other categories outside what is normal- 
ly classified as humour. Nearly two-thirds 
of the book’s 600 pages are devoted to 
Japanese humour, while Korean humour is 
given only 35 pages. 

The humour represented is so varied 
and there is so much of it that to quote 
isolated examples is meaningless. Everybody 
will get his own pleasure out of the work, 
whether in picking out the best jokes and 
ignoring the commentary; in amusing himself 
by comparing the Chinese and Japanese 
national characteristics as revealed in their 
jokes; or in speculating with Mr. Blyth on 
the nature of humour and its cosmic im- 
plications. 

Personally, I found the Japanese section 
the most interesting; not only because it 
contains a lot of very funny things, but 
because it is a good antidote to the turgid, 
witless solemnities that so often get into 
print in English in this country. It is nice 
to find that for centuries past ordinary 
people have taken pleasure in the ridiculous 
and the incongruous in a way so immediately 
intelligible to the foreigner. There are 
dozens of stories like the following, for ex- 
ample: 

A new servant boy was possessed by 

a fox. After the prayers and exorcisms, 
he was dispossessed of it at last, but he 
seemed to be still absent-minded. The 
master got angry, and shouted, “You 
became a big fool since you were possess- 
ed by a fox!” The fox stuck his head 
in the window, and said, “He was like 
that from the beginning!” 

rhis is from the early eighteenth cen- 
tury. Again, in the senryi—theoretically 
so far removed from their literary big 
brother the haiku—a Westerner may well 
find a range, a vigour and a humanity that 
he misses in the latter. 

The book’s chief fault lies in the way 
the material is presented. It seems churlish 
to complain that such a delightful personal- 
ity as Mr. Blyth’s obtrudes itself too much, 
but I cannot help wishing he had let the 
humour speak for itself more. 

One of the main troubles seems to be 
Mr. Blyth’s eagerness to present, along with 


the humour, his own view of the world, and 
of Zen in particular. His determination to 
squeeze the last drop of cosmic sigificance 
out of the slightest joke, to laugh with the 
laughter of the spheres, makes him at times 
rather irrelevant. As not _ infrequently 
happens to other people, the inexpressibility 
of experience seems to have driven him close 
to garrulousness. 

At their best, Mr. Blyth’s comments are 
wise and witty. At their worst, they are 
of the order of: “This seems terribly true, 
and comical, but I don’t know why.” Either 
way, up he bobs irrepressibly two or three 
times on every page, like some Master of 
Ceremonies at a Zen benefit show, coming 
on after each joke with a “Well, well, that 
was a cosmic one, wasn’t it....” 

Similarly, I find the desire to rip off 
veils—to reveal us as we really are—to get 
down to essentials—rather laboured at times. 
When someone describes deafness as “almost 
as comical as blindness, though not so 
screamingly funny as death,” one feels one 
knows what he means, but that things are 
perhaps getting a bit hysterical. (The same 
goes for the “earthy” approach in general: 
agreed that the fart is fundamental, is it 
really, when you think about it, so impor- 
tant? Nonetheless, I think the dust-jacket 
design is delightful.) 

All this means, though, is that the book 
would have been even better with a little 
more economy and a little less exuberance. 
The number of examples of Oriental humour 
could have been cut by one-third or one- 
half, particularly since they are not all of 
the same high standard and some of them 
have rather doubtful claims to _ being 
humour. And Mr. Blyth could have put 
his views still more effectively if only they 
had not at points galloped away with him. 
The work remains, nevertheless, extremely 
enjoyable at all kinds of different levels. 


John Bester 
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THE FLOATING WORLD IN JAPANESE FICTION 


By Howard Hibbett 


New York, Oxford University Press, 1959. xiii+232 pp. With 24 illus. $6.50 


THE JAPANESE FAMILY STOREHOUSE OR THE MILLIONAIRE’S GOSPEL 


MODERNISED 


By Ihara Saikaku. Translated by G. W. Sargent. 
Cambridge, The University Press, 1959. xix+281] pp. With illus and maps. 60/- 


NDER the strict military regime, the 
social strata in the Japanese communi- 
ty remained static for centuries, but in the 
17th and 18th centuries they were threatened 
by the sudden rise of the common people. 
The military class, to be sure, still had their 
dignity and consciousness of their social 
standing, but the townspeople had most 
of the money and with it, most of the fun. 
The new culture of the common people, of 
the shopkeepers and artisans, who up to 
that time had stood at the bottom of the 
feudal order, was that of a prosperous bour- 
geoisie devoted to amusement. The courtly 
romances, dignified N6 plays, and delicate 
thirty-one-syllable poems no longer satisfied 
them. They demanded and obtained arts 
and entertainment centered round the ukiyo 
or “floating world.” This was the world 
of fugitive pleasures, of theatres, and of tea- 
houses, a world frequented by actors and 
courtesans, rakes and dandies, whose com- 
pany was made exciting by the profligate 
sons of rich merchants and parasitic rascals. 
The theatre, arts and the literature of this 
period—known as the Genroku Era—develop- 
ed in harmony with the taste of this lively 
society, and depicted the life of these quar- 
ters and their denizens. The new art is best 
represented by ukiyo-e, the wood-block prints 
of the floating world, and the literature by 
ukiyo-zdshi—the witty, sophisticated tales of 
this ephemeral society. 

Though the color prints of the new 
era were known and appreciated fairly early 
in the West, their most important counter- 
part, the wkiyo-zdshi, failed to attract 
students of Japanese literature, probably in 
part because of the language difficulty, but 
more because of their dissolute character. 
Judged by Western standards, the behavior 
of the people of the floating world was base 
and dissipated. Some Japanese have long 


felt, however, that in order to understand 
the energetic outburst of the mid-19th 
century when the government opened the 
door to outside contacts, the West must 
study the culture and society of the Genroku 
and the succeeding periods. For this reason, 
we are greatly pleased that two excellent, 
scholarly works have been published almost 
simultaneously on the fiction of the floating 
world and its background. 

Howard Hibbett’s “Floating World in 
Japanese Fiction” is made up of two parts. 
Part One is an introduction, covering histo- 
ry, social background, literary traditions, 
parallels in pictorial arts, and influences on 
later literature. Part ‘wo consists of trans- 
lations of two works of Ejima Kiseki (1667- 
1736) and a novel by Ihara Saikaku (1642- 
93). G. W. Sargent has translated Saikaku’s 
most difficult work, Nippon Eitai-gura, “The 
Japanese Family Storehouse or the Million- 
aire’s Gospel” with an extensive introduction 
and commentary. 

Mr. Hibbett devotes almost half of his 
book to study of the period, and there is 
no better introduction to the Japanese 
literature of this time in Western languages. 
First, he traces the ancestry of the tales of 
the floating world to the courtly period of 
the 10th and I1th centuries. At first un- 
fortunately such tales had a scandalous re- 
putation and were not received in the polite 
company of literature. But now, backed 
up by the power of money, the Genroku 
townsmen could enjoy them openly. At the 
same time, they aped the life of culture. 
Both Saikaku and Kikaku were well aware 
of this, and their tales of the floating world 
depict the rich merchants affecting elegance 
by reciting Chinese poems or building N6é 
stages in their houses, while their wives and 
daughters cultivated the arts of flower 
arrangement and the tea ceremony, thus 
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outshining the pecuniarily embarrassed 
ladies of the military class. And there 
seemed to be no end to their ways of enjoy- 
ing the ukiyo with the power of money. 

Saikaku is probably the most represent- 
ative of all ukiyo-zdshi authors. He started 
out as a disciple of the famous haiku poet 
Bashé, but with the usual Genroku versatili- 
ty he tried his hand at puppet plays and 
illustrated a collection of his own poems. 
At the age of 40, he turned to the ukiyo- 
zwshi, and made himself famous with the 
“Man Who Spent His Life in Love,” pub- 
lished in 1682. It is a story of a rake’s 
progress. During his life the iicro. Yono- 
suke, conquers 3,742 women till finally, 
having lost all feeling of attraction for the 
floating world, he sails off to seek the Island 
of Women. The work is a fantastic Baedek- 
er of brothels, compiled from the latest in- 
formation. 

Saikaku’s “The Womaa Who Spent Her 
Life in Love,” published in 1686, ten of the 
twenty-four chapters of which are now trans- 
lated by Mr. Hibbett, is a harlot’s progress, 
but very different from Saikaku’s other 
erotic novels. The heroine, like Yonosuke, 
has a zest for life, but every time she changes 
her companion she goes down a little further 
until, finally, she is no more than a degraded 
streetwalker. Saikaku is here treating the 
debauchery of the ukiyo more critically, and 
seems to accept the conventional Japanese 
morality. 

Saikaku is often considered as primarily 
a dealer in pornography, and there is among 
his stories, it is true, a marked preponderance 
of those concerned with gay quarters and 
courtesans. The reason is, as Mr. Sargent 
points out, that “the experiences of brothel 
customers, or of the courtesans themselves, 
constituted the obvious literary material for 
a townsman writer of the age drawing in- 
spiration from the contemporary manners of 
his class.” Saikaku, however, treated other 
aspects of townsman life in what later his- 
torians term his chénin-mono or “townsman 
books,” and the most famous of this group 
is Nippon Eitai-gura, which Mr. Sargent has 
translated for the first time in full. Saikaku 
says that money is the townsman’s pedigree. 
A man might be proud of his ancestors, but 
if he does not have money, he is worse than 


a monkey-showma:. In his “Millionaire's 
Gospel,” he is only “ollowing the old estab- 
lished virtues ef the shopkeepers, skilfully 
combining honest advice and ironic parody. 

Unlike Saikaku, Ejima Kiseki has been 
unknown to Western readers of Japanese 
literature until now. Mr. Hibbett has now 
translated “A Wayward Wife” from his 
“Characters of Worldly Young Women,” 
and “A Spendthrift,” “A Swaggerer,” “A 
Prig,” “A Rake,” and “A Worthless Trio,” 
from his “Characters of Worldly Young 
Men.” 

Kiseki was born a generation after Sai- 
kaku, son of a well-to-do merchant in Kyoto, 
but the family fortune was too small to 
survive his early extravagance. Nevertheless, 
it is in bad taste to let thoughts of bank- 
ruptcy spoil the pleasures of the floating 
world, and the versatile Kiseki tied himself 
up with the most famous publishing and 
bookselling house of Edo, the Hachimonjji- 
ya. He started with stories and sketches of 
famous courtesans, but his chief innovation 
in the ukiyo-zdshi is his development of the 
“character-books,” in which he satirized 
particular sets of figures in the floating 
world. The first and best of these is 
“Characters of Worldly Young Men,” pub- 
lished in 1715, followed by “Characters of 
Worldly Young Women.” 

As both Mr. Hibbett and Mr. Sargent 
point out, Saikaku and Kiseki had a great in- 
fluence beyond their own times. Kiseki’s 
“character-books,” especially, were widely 
rearl throughout the 18th and 19th centuries, 
and, to take one example, Tsubouchi Shéyé 
(1850-1935), first translator of the complete 
works of Shakespeare and a pioneer of the 
new Western-style realism, acknowledges 
their influence on his “Characters of Modern 
Students.” Saikaku’s influences were and 
still are too numerous to require listing. 

Aside from their literary importance, 
the works now translated by the two scholars 
are a virtual treasure-house, a Baedeker of 
the period. They disclose not only the life, 
manners and thought patterns of the 
townspeople, but also such realistic minutiae 
as the prices of daily commodities, events of 
the times, and names and addresses of shops 
and people worth noticing. Saikaku in 
his “Japanese Family Storehouse,” for ex- 
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ample, mentions a draper’s shop by the 
name of Mitsui in Suruga-ché. This Mitsui 
is no other than the founder of the powerful 
Zaibatsu group of modern times. 

The translations are excellent. The 
texts are full of obscure puns, witty but 
meaningless jokes and slang, and the authors 
indulge in literary allusions and private re- 
ferences which now have lost their signi- 
ficance. Their language is obscure and often 
impossible to translate, and the translators 
have been wise not to have tried the impos- 


JAPANESE PRINTS 
By James A. Michener 


sible, concentrating everything instead on 
the straight narrative. Mr. Hibbett’s book 
reproduces a few authentic wood-cut illustra- 
tions which give visual images of the people 
and places, the odd customs and the for- 
gotten fashions. Scholars may quibble over 
some of the details, but general readers will 
be most grateful for these works and the 
help they give in understanding this im- 
portant period. 


Sakanishi Shio 


Rutland, Vermont & Tokyo, Charles E. Tuttle Company, 1959. 287 pp. with 257 plates. ¥ 4,500 


(in Far East) $15 (in U.S.A.) 


AMES A. Michener, well known as the 
J author of Tales of the South Pacific, 
which received the Pulitzer Prize, and of 
Sayonara, a bestseller later made into a 
movie, has long had a deep interest in 
Japanese art. He has now finished his third 
book on the subject, entitled Japanese 
Prints: from the Early Masters to the 
Moderns. The author purchased a very 
large collection of ukiyoe prints for $300,000 
—the royalties he received in four years from 
his bestselling novel Sayonara—then gener- 
ously donated this large collection to the 
Honolulu Academy of Arts. He says, “I 
like museums and consider them one of the 
major adornments of our civilization, and 
the Academy of Honolulu is one of the best 
cmodinad At present these prints find their 
home in the Honolulu Academy of Arts, 
where they may be seen and where I hope 
they may remain permanently.” A beautiful 
episode, indeed. 

Mr. Michener is reportedly an avid 
traveler, and it is interesting to learn that 
the first impetus toward the collecting of 
prints came when he was exploring the 
Afghan desert. A letter from a friend he 
had not met for twenty-five years was 
delivered to his camp, telling him that he 
was to receive a donation of a small, choice 





collection of Japanese prints. He was more 
or less forced, thus, to become a collector. 
After this he purchased the famous Chandler 
collection, which consisted of 4,533 prints, 
including some very famous masterpieces. 
He then gradually cultivated an acquaint- 
ance with a number of modern Japanese 
print-makers and began collecting their 
works. In this way he kept adding little by 
little to his collection. 

This new book is a luxurious publica- 
tion. Japanese silk is used for the cover, 
and 55 of the 257 plates are in color. The 
best of Japan’s modern printing techniques 
have been used, and the plates succeed in 
conveying the feeling of the actual prints. 
Where the selection of prints is concerned, 
special care has been taken to introduce, 
besides many other famous prints, rare prints 
not to be seen in books on the ukiyoe so far 
published. Another very interesting feature 
of this book, one which probably repre- 
sents an exercise of the author’s own taste 
and judgment, is that the “beautiful 
woman” prints (bijin-ga) of Eisen and Kuni- 
sada, which have recently been highly 
valued in Japan, have been totally neglected 
and, furthermore, that the works of the 
modern print-makers are reproduced with 
the same weight as is given to such classic 
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masters as Moronobu, Sharaku, Hokusai, 
and Hiroshige. 

All art books can be divided into two 
categories. One is a sort of impersonal, 
research-type of book written mainly by 
someone who has made the rounds of the 
various art museums and, peering at the 
works of art through the glass windows, has 
written about the artists and their works 
only from the surface. The other is the 
type of book written by a person who loves 
the works of art, who has gone to pains to 
collect as many of these works as possible 
and keeps them all at his side, who is literal- 
ly absorbed in the beauty of the works, 
who can grasp the essential quality that lies 
within them and who, like a poet, can ex- 
press the beauty in words. Needless to say, 
Mr. Michener belongs to this latter category. 
rhe joy in appreciating art which is the 
privilege of a collector seems to emanate 
from every part of this book. 

Mr. Michener, moreover, wisely took the 
pains to ask Dr. Richard Lane, who is 
known as a student of Saikaku (and in a 
sense has made studies surpassing those of 
the Japanese scholars) and a collector and 
student of original ukiyoe paintings and 
picture books, to write detailed notes on 
the plates and about the artists. Such things 
carry this book far out of the realms of the 
mere collector’s memoir and make it the 
most impressive book of its kind to date. 

At the same time, there are passages in 
the book that show the singular simplicity 
of a collector. For instance, Mr. Michener 
asks, “Wouldn't this (Harunobu multicopy 
print) be a more legitimate work of art if 
it were a one-copy painting instead of 
multicopy prints?” He goes on to say, 
“This is a most perplexing question, and 
it has exercised able minds for many years, 
for when you ask it you are coming perilous- 
ly close to the heart of aesthetics, and you 
will never be content until you have pene- 
trated as far into this thrilling field as your 
mind can take you. For to answer the 
difficult question of ‘can a multicopy print 
be as legitimate as a one-copy painting?’ re- 
quires an answer to a much more profound 
probement: What is a work of art?” 

This is a question that may well occur 


at some time to anyone who appreciates art. 
It is the opinion of this reviewer that print- 
making is a kind of handicraft, and there- 
fore does not quite belong to the category 
of pure art. But when it comes to apprais- 
ing the handicraft work, there is no reason 
why it should be considered any lower than 
the work of pure art. When one under- 
stands that the work of handicraft stands 
on an equal level with any other work of 
art, there would seem to be no difficulty in 
understanding the question that has just 
been raised. 

Mr. Michener also gives this advice to 
collectors of prints: “In recent years an 
unhealthy emphasis has been placed upon 
buying art as a financial investment, which 
introduces totally extraneous factors into 
I am glad to report that 
Japanese prints are poor material for such 
speculation.” 

One of the unique aspects of this book 
lies in the great admiration that Mr. 
Michener cherishes for modern print-makers 
such as Yamamoto Kanae, Sekine Jun’ichiré, 
Onchi Késhiré, Shinagawa Takumi, Azechi 
Umetaré, Hiratsuka Unnichi, and Munakata 
Shiké, an admiration which he expresses by 
introducing these artists on the same foot- 
ing with the classic masters. He loves these 
moderns and reserves no words in praising 
them. He says of one of their works (Yama- 
moto Kanae’s Woman of Brittany) “It is a 
revolutionary print and almost by itself 
thrust the entire world of Japanese print- 
makers into the orbit of men like Van Gogh, 
Kandinsky, Munch, and Kokoshcka.” But 
he also adds rather cautiously, “But perhaps 
I am not an unprejudiced critic, for I 
confess a special affection for these modern 
prints. I have known most of the artists 
represented here and for many years have 
followed their work. By a fortunate accident 
I helped bring Onchi and Hiratsuka to the 
attention of an international audience.... 
I experienced the joy of discovering for 
myself what I thought of their work.” 
Since the words of novelist Michener will 
no doubt carry great weight, modern print- 
makers should indeed be grateful for such 
generous words. 


appreciation. 


Yoshida Kogoro 
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JAPANESE GARDENS FOR TODAY 


By David H. Engel with a Foreword by Richard Neutra 


Tokyo, Charles E. Tuttle Company, 1959. 270 pp. with 17 color plates, 279 black-and-white 
plates, and 70 drawings. $10.00 or ¥3,600 in the Far East; $15.00 in the U.S. 


I’ recent years the Charles E. Tuttle Com- 

pany has published a number of attrac- 
tive books on various Japanese arts, and this 
volume is a becoming addition to the list. 
Very little can be said for the jacket design, 
which is based on a souvenir towel handed 
out by the Ryian-ji in Kyoto, but the lay- 
out and printing of the book, as well as its 
content, are impressive indeed. 

The author has adopted an interesting 
point of view. In the words of the jacket 
description: “The approach is completely 
unlike that of all other books on the sub- 
ject. Here the famed gardens of the past 
are pictured side by side with the seldom- 
seen private gardens of modern Japanese 
homes, always with emphasis upon today’s 
needs rather than upon abstract appreciation 
of ancient creations.” In other words, Mr. 
Engel, departing from the customary pro- 
cedure in books on this subject, has not 
stopped at introducing the famous historical 
gardens of Japan, but has gone on to in- 
clude many examples of little-known gardens 
that he has searched out by himself. Fur- 
thermore, he has managed in doing so to 
maintain a generally high level of excellence. 
The reason, quite simply, is that he under- 
stands Japan. 

The vast majority of the illustrations 
in the book (about two-thirds of the photo- 
graphs were made by the author himself) 
bear directly on the business of making a 
garden—they are explanatory rather than 
appreciative. It is a fairly simple matter to 
make an effective collection of photographs 
on this subject, but this book does much 
more. The author succeeds not only in 
recapturing the atmosphere of Japanese 
gardens, but in showing graphically how 
they are put together. His book is an 
admirable combination of good organization, 
good photography, and good editing. 

The high quality of this volume is due 
to the fact that David H. Engel has sunk 
his own hands into Japanese dirt, has actual- 


ly planted Japanese trees and shrubs, and 
has had the invaluable experience of creat- 
ing Japanese gardens. Certainly the book 
could not have been produced by the ordi- 
nary scholarly method of examining and 
selecting historical facts. Engel, who was 
born in New Jersey, has received degrees 
from both Michigan and Columbia Univer- 
sities, has traveled widely in Europe and the 
Far East, and has worked in several fields, 
including journalism, radio, and merchandis- 
ing. In Japan he enrolled in the Faculty of 
Architecture at the University of Arts and 
Sciences and, through the good offices of 
Professors Yoshida Isoya and Yoshimura 
Junz6, obtained a grant from the Ministry 
of Education to study under Sané Tansai, a 
well-known garden designer in Kyoto. Engel’s 
own gardens are to be found in Kyoto, Osaka, 
and Gifu, and at present he is working as 
a garden specialist in New York City. He 
is still in his thirties. 

After a foreword by the noted architect 
Richard Neutra, who himself has visited 
Japan many times, there is a short preface 
by the author in which he says, “No matter 
how busy they were, housewives, home- 
owners, and the temple priests were proud 
and happy to invite me inside, to show 
their houses and gardens, and talk to me 
over a hospitable, warming cup of tea.” It 
appears from this that Engel has had the 
same pleasant experience as those of us 
Japanese who have made a practice of tour- 
ing gardens. 

The book is divided into four parts. 
The first is a theoretical introduction with 
four subdivisions, which carefully explains 
the make-up and significance of Japanese 
gardening. This study alone must have 
required extraordinarily close research. In 
the second section, the author explains, 
often with the aid of diagrams, the actual 
techniques of gardening, touching on many 
recondite rules and practices that are today 
unfamiliar even to Japanese architects and 
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gardeners. These latter include, for example, 
traditional methods of arranging stones, the 
various uses of water, and ways to make 
fences and gates. In short, the basic forms 
and patterns seen in Japanese gardens are 
covered thoroughly, and the author even 
goes so far as to describe effective ways of 
arranging stepping stones and lanterns. The 
information presented here is of the essence 
in the task of creating a traditional Japanese 
garden, and at the same time it is a great 
aid to the appreciation of such a garden. 

The third section of the book, which 
contains the largest number of pages, is 
composed of black-and-white gravure photo- 
graphs together with detailed captions. Here 
there is a careful, well-ordered, comprehen- 
sive presentation of various theoretical and 
technical aspects or Japanese gardening, con- 
taining references to such topics as the 


entrance-approach garden and the view of 
the garden from the house. Sufficient space 
is allotted to stepping stones, lanterns, and 
water basins, and the treatment in general 
is splendid. The fourth and last section is 
devoted to an illustrated list of plants used 
in Japanese gardens, in which there is much 
vital information as to planting and cultiva- 
tion. Rounding out the book is a biblio- 
graphy of works on Japanese gardens and 
related subjects. 

So far as this reviewer knows, there is 
no book even in Japanese which offers such 
a thorough, well-arranged, and conscientious 
discussion of its subject. Furthermore, the 
book is distinguished by an original approach 
to Japanese gardens—a practical approach 
which aims at the widest possible application 
in gardens everywhere. 


Saitd Torao 
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CHRONOLOGY 


September-November, 1959 


Japan and Rumania exchange documents in Warsaw to mark the resumption 
of diplomatic relations. 

Dr. Otto Lehner of the Red Cross International Committee arrives in Tokyo 
to head the ICRC team to observe the repatriation of Koreans to North Korea. 

The Japan Red Cross announces the procedure for the return of Koreans. 
Pro-North Korean groups are dissatisfied. 

The Bank of Japan’s Policy Board decides to enforce the reserve deposit 
requirement system, effective Sept. 18, to curb loan extensions. 

Former Prime Minister Ishibashi Tanzan leaves for a visit to Communist 
China at the invitation of Premier Chou En-lai. 

Japan and the Philippines sign in Tokyo a $47,800,000 loan agreement for 
the construction of the Marikina Dam and telecommunication facilities in the 
Philippines. 

Japan’s Shibusawa Shin’ichi is named chairman of a four-nation subcommittee 
appointed by the U.N. Security Council to investigate Laos’ charges of North 
Vietnamese aggression and Communist organization of rebel action in Laos. 
(The team arrives in Vientiane to begin its investigation Sept. 15.) 

A 25-member Tokyo Olympic Games Organizing Committee is formed. 

The Finance Ministry announces freeing of the yen-dollar exchange rates for 
spot transactions and future quotations effective Sept. 12. 

The four-day 16th Socialist Party national convention opens in Tokyo. The 
convention is thrown into a chaos by the Nishio issue (see “Basic Trends: 
Political”). 

The Cabinet decides to use ¥230 million from reserve funds in this year’s 
budget for relief measures for coal miners losing their jobs because of the coal 
depression. 

The Welfare Ministry announces that on the basis of statistics for last year 
the life expectancy of the Japanese has increased to 65 years for males and 
69.6 years for females. (In 1950, life expectancy for males was 50 years and 
for females 61.) 

The Transportation Ministry announces its 25th shipbuilding program, 
providing for 85,000 gross tons (10 ships, eight companies). 

Former Prime Minister Ishibashi Tanzan issues a joint communique in 
Peking with Communist Chinese Premier Chou En-lai calling for Sino-Japanese 
cooperation for peace and affirming that Sino-Japanese political and economic 
relations are inseparable. 

Registration opens in Japan for Korean residents desiring to return to North 
Korea, but only about 100 register as the pro-North Korean Chdésen Séren 
(Federation of Korean Residents in Japan) orders a virtual boycott in protest 
against the procedure laid down by the Japan Red Cross. 

A nine-member Turkish parliamentary goodwill mission arrives in Tokyo. 

The Ministry of International Trade and Industry reports in a White Paper 
that Japanese overseas investments in fiscal 1958 total $58,800,000, an increase 
of $25,500,000 over the previous year’s total. 

U.S. Defense Secretary Neil H. McElroy arrives for a five-day visit on the 
first leg of a Far East tour. 
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Ex-Prime Minister Katayama Tetsu and a 30-member Socialist Party group 
leave for a month’s visit to Communist China to attend the Chinese 10th 
anniversary of liberation in Peking. 

Typhoon No. 15 (Typhoon Vera) wreaks havoc in 16 prefectures, with 
vast flood damage, particularly in the Nagoya area of central Honshii island. 
A total of 5,153 people are left dead or missing, and thousands are homeless, 
while industrial losses alone are estimated at ¥64,000 million (about $145 
million). 

The 13-day Japan-U.S. tuna fishery conference opens in Tokyo to discuss 
tuna resources, fishing and market conditions. 


The 16-day Ist Far East Conference on the Improvement of Livestock opens 
in Tokyo with eight Asian countries represented. 

The GATT Balance of Payments Committee opens its mecting in Tokyo 
to study restrictive trade policies. 

Japan is elected a director nation of the U.N. Economic and Social Council. 

The five-day 15th general meeting of the International Air Transport As- 
sociation (IATA) opens in Tokyo with executives of 72 airlines from 48 countries 
attending. 

The Bank of Japan and Finance Ministry announce that the January-June 
international payments accounts show a favorable balance of $86 million. 

The Asian Productivity Committee meets in Tokyo for a four-day conference. 

The Nationalist Chinese-Japanese Cooperation Committee meets in Tokyo. 

The Socialist Party's recessed 16th national convention reopens in Tokyo 
for two days. The right-wing Nishio faction boycotts the meeting. Chairman 
Suzuki Mosaburé and Secretary-Central Asanuma Inejiré are re-elected for their 
fourth terms. 

Indian Finance Minister Morarji Desai arrives for a five-day visit to discuss 
Japanese economic aid to India. 

Export validation during the first half of fiscal 1959 totaled $1,705,007,000, 
a postwar hig’ and 23.4 per cent more than for the corresponding period 
last year. 

Nishio Suehiro, right-wing Socialist leader, secedes from the Socialist Party. 
Ihree hundred Socialists, including 32 Diet members, leave with him and plan 
to form a new party. 

Matsumura Kenzé, a Liberal-Democratic Party leader, leaves for a month's 
visit to Communist China at the invitation of Premier Chou En-lai. (He arrives 
in Peking Oct. 20.) 

The moderate 770,000-member Zenré (Japan Labor Union Congress) and 
37,000-member Shinsambetsu (National Federation of Industrial Labor Or- 
ganizations) announce plans to merge to counter the leftist 3,500,000-member 
Séhyé (General Council of Japanese Labor Unions) at the IIth convention of 
Shinsambetsu in Tokyo. 

Ota Seisaku is named Chief Executive of the Ryikyi Government to succeed 
Téma Jiigo on Nov. 10. 

The 6th Japan Motor Show opens in Tokyo. 

Gen. Genda Minoru, Chief of the Air Self-Defense Force Air Staff, and his 
mission return from a 214-month visit to the U.S. testing supersonic jet fighters 
in order to select Japan’s next fighter plane. 

The 15th general meeting of GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade) opens in Tokyo. (Meeting closes Nov. 20.) 


The Extraordinary Dict is convened for a 50-day session to approve a 
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supplementary budget for flood relief and to ratify the Vietnam reparations 
agreement. 

The Japan Red Cross, Welfare Ministry and Chésen Sdren agree to revisions 
of the repatriation procedure. 

Construction Minister Murakami reports to the Diet on losses suffered in 
Typhoon Vera (5,276 dead or missing, 39,000 houses destroyed and 105,000 
houses damaged). 

The Antarctic expedition ship “Sdya” leaves Tokyo for ShOwa Base on Ongul. 

The Education Ministry issues its first white paper on education, reporting 
that Japan’s illiteracy rate of 2-3 per cent is the lowest in the world. 

Japan Red Cross orders the renewal of registration of North Korean repatriates 
from Nov. 4. 

Bank of Japan notes in circulation total ¥811,300 million, going over the 
¥800,000 million mark for the first time in 10 months. 


A one-week Tokyo program marking the 100th year of Protestant evangelism 
in Japan opens in Tokyo. 

A six-day meeting of the International North Pacific Fisheries Commission 
(Japan, U.S. and Canada) opens in Seattle. 

The Nationai Police Agency’s White Paper on Traffic Accidents reports that 
accidents involving motorcycles and motor scooters have increased by 35 per cent 
over last year’s total. 

A six-member Soviet trade mission arrives for a month’s visit. 

The Japanese Import-Export Bank grants Paraguay $3,800,000 credit for the 
construction of nine ships in Japan. 

The 5th biennial Japan-America Conference of Mayors and Chamber of 
Commerce Presidents opens in Osaka. 

The U.N. Security Council’s Laos subcommittee, headed by Japan’s Shibusawa 
Shin’ichi, submits its report after a six-week on-the-spot investigation, declaring 
it was not able to substantiate charges of foreign aggression against Laos. 

A total of 3,779 Koreans in Japan register for repatriation to North Korea 
as a virtual boycott against registration is ended. 

Foreign currency reserves as of Oct. 31 rise to a postwar high of $1,250 
million, or $41 million more than in September. 

A bumper rice crop of 12,362,000 tons, slightly less than the postwar record 
crop of 12,385,000 tons in 1955, is expected this year on the basis of estimates 
as of Oct. 15, the Agriculture-Forestry Ministry reports. Typhoon damage is 
estimated at 505,000 tons, 311,000 tons of which was accounted for by Typhoon 
Vera. 

The Crown Prince and Crown Princess of Ethiopia arrive for a three-day 
State visit. 

World flyweight boxing champion Pascual Perez of Argentina knocks out 
Japanese challenger Yaoita Sadao in Osaka. 

The National Defense Council selects the Lockheed F-104C-J as Japan’s next 
first-line jet fighter on the basis of a report by the Genda mission. 

Fourteen air-to-air Sidewinder guided missiles arrive by U.S. military plane 
at the U.S. Tachikawa Base for the Japanese Air Self-Defense Force. 

Japan has 2,509,000 registered motor vehicles, including 286,231 passenger cars 
in mid-1959, a Transportation Ministry white paper reports. 

The population of Tokyo as of Oct. 1 was 9,114,271, it is announced. 

André Duran, new head of the International Red Cross team to observe North 
Korean repatriation from Japan, arrives. 
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British author W. Somerset Maugham arrives for a month’s visit. 

The Government decides to lift restrictions on 10 commodities from the dollar 
area from 1960 and to allow foreign exchange allocations for 1,000 foreign 
automobiles for the tourist and car-hire industries soon. (The Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry announces easing of import restrictions on 
181 commodities on Nov. 11.) 

The Atomic Energy Commission's special subcommittee approves the safety 
precautions in the improved Calder Hall-type nuclear power reactor. (On Dec. 
8, the AEC recommends installation of this type of reactor.) 

The World Bank grants the Yawata and Fuji iron and steel companies $44 
million in loans for improving production facilities. 

A nine-member Moscow City Council goodwill mission arrives for a visit. 

The Lower House approves the ¥61,409 million supplementary budget, mainly 
providing funds for flood relief and rehabilitation. 

Japan purchases 3,042 kilograms of natural uranium from Canada for $107,991, 
through the International Atomic Energy Agency in Vienna. 

An eight-member Soviet textile mission and four-member fishery inspection 
team arrive for three-week visits. 

The 15th GATT general meeting ends its four-week sitting in Tokyo. 

The National Fire Agency’s white paper for 1958 reports a postwar high of 
36,178 fires, 4.4 per cent more than in 1957, and total losses of ¥21,748 million. 
With 21,000 fires in the first six months of this year, a new record for fires is 
expected. 

Fifty-three American business executives begin a six-day Business International) 
Executive Roundtable Conference in Tokyo. 

A Welfare Ministry survey of 10,000 families in October last year shows that 
the average Japanese is sick twice a year and loses 20 days of work because of 
illness. 

North Vietnam President Ho Chi Minh says, in answer to questions by the 
Asahi Shimbun, that the Japan-South Vietnam reparations agreement is illegal. 

Twelve Diet members belonging to the Kawakami faction resign from the 
Socialist Party. (On Nov. 26 they form the new Democratic Socialist Club.) 

The six-day German Film Festival opens in Tokyo. 

The Lower House, after an all-night session in face of dilatory Socialist Party 
tactics, approves the Vietnam reparations and loan agreements. 

More than 300 Tokyo policemen and about 100 demonstrators are injured 
in a riot when 12,000 leftist students and unionists, part of a total of 24,200 
demonstrators, break through police lines and invade the Diet grounds during 
the eighth nationwide “action day” opposing the U.S.-Japan Security Treaty. 

The Gross National Product during the 1958 fiscal year was 10,315,500 
million or 2.9 per cent more than in 1957, and national income is 8,448,700 
million, or 3.4 per cent up. 

Japan, it is reported, was the world’s leading fishing nation in 1958, with a 
catch of 5,500,000 metric tons out of a world total of 33,700,000 tons. 

A Dow-Jones average of 976.93 and turnover of 168,180,350 shares set new 
records in the Tokyo stock market. 
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The Journal of Asian Studies 


The Journal of Asian Studies, published by the Association for Asian 
Studies, is the leading scholarly quarterly covering research in all of 
the disciplines of the social sciences and humanities on the countries 
of East, Southeast and South Asia from Japan to Pakistan. In ad- 
dition to four regular issues of articles and book reviews, a special 
fifth number, the annual Bibliography of Asian Studies, contains several 
thousand titles of books and articles published in Western languages 
during the preceding year and is an invaluable reference tool for 
both the specialist and the nonspecialist. 

The annual subscription rate, including the Bibliography, is $10: 
included); the Bibliography separately is $4. Membership in the 
Association, which includes the Journal, Bibliography, and the As- 
sociation’s Newsletter, is $10 (regular) and $7 (student). Sub- 
scriptions and memberships may be entered through the Secretariat 
of the Association, P. O. Box 2067, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 





This is Japan 1960 


“THIS IS JAPAN” 1960: The “real” Japan of today, yesterday, 
and tomorrow presented in hundreds of beautiful pictures and scores 
of sensitive articles. For all those who have ever visited, or who 
ever hope to visit Japan, this exciting book will be an everlasting 
companion and a constant delight. 

Nearly 400 pages of superb art paper bring Japan's past, present, 
and future to vivid, colourful life. Beautifully reproduced, the 
pictures and articles in ‘THIS IS JAPAN" form a permanent record 
of Japanese life. As a gift or a souvenir, “THIS IS JAPAN" will 
bring pleasure for years to come. As a reference work, it is vital 
for anyone with an interest in one of the Orient'’s most important 
countries. 


Price: ¥ 2,000 with de-luxe cedar-wood container 


Price overseas: $6.50 with cardbord container (postpaid) 
$7.25 with de-luxe cedar-wood container (postpaid) 


Published by the ASAHI SHIMBUN-SHA, Tokyo 
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MITSUBISHI ZOSEN KABUSHIKI KAI- REDAIAI NG 


SHA (MITSUBISHI SHIPBUILDIND & 
ENGINEERING COMPANY, LIMITED) 
is the oldest and largest shipbuilding and 
engineering firm in the Orient. It owns 
three modern shipyards and engine works 
located in Nagasaki, Hiroshima and Shimo- 
noseki, as well as a precision machinc 
works in Hiroshima. 

Its activities comprise the design, con- 
struction and repair of ships, the manu- 
facure of main propulsion and auxiliary 
machinery for vessels, the construction 
of power plants and machinery for steel 
rolling mills, the chemical and textile 
industries, mines, etc., as well as machine 
tools and other machines in general. 
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